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Letters 


OCTOBER 1940 


Volume XXI No. 4 


COMING OF AGE 


Wrru the present number ‘ Music & Letters’ completes its twenty- 
first year. The moment is not propitious for extravagant birthday 
celebrations. We do not ask for congratulations and request that 
there shall be no flowers. The occasion is not without its pride and 
pleasure, but it also brings certain anxieties more keenly to our 
minds. There is the question whether this coming of age will not 
herald a coming to the end. This might be only a temporary 
calamity, but it is often a much harder task to revive a publication 
after its suspension than to keep its machinery going, however 
precariously, during a difficult period. 

Having been unconventional enough to request that there 
should be none of the usual expressions of goodwill, we shall be 
even more so and ask unblushingly for a practical birthday present. 
It is no more than this: will every subscriber try to help us in 
meeting our difficulties by adding a little to his own and allowing 
us to go on sending ‘ Music & Letters’? And will as many as 
possible do what they can to secure us another subscriber for 1941 ? 
If that is done, we shall be safe, we think, for the duration of war, 
and doubly safe thereafter. 

There is no denying that the new income tax means a terrible 
threat to our subscription list, and even if our readers will strain 
their kindness to the utmost by helping us to maintain and increase 
it, we shall still be faced with the problems of paper rationing and 
with possible increases in the cost of production. But for our part 
we are determined to shoulder whatever burdens we shall be able 
to endure at all and to keep alive in a worthy manner a vehicle for 
musical scholarship such as Great Britain may well be almost 
the only remaining country in Europe to be capable of producing. 
All our friends will agree, we can only hope, that we shall thus help 
to prop up a tottering civilization, and that there is great need for this. 
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In asking for as much help as possible, we assure our readers 
that every penny accruing from subscriptions and sales will continue 
to be turned to their own profit. There is no question for the 
present of making any money over and above the amount required 
to let the publication pay its own way as far as it can, as it has 
recently done nearly, but not quite, and as in the immediate future 
it will certainly be unable to do. Neither the proprietor, nor the 
editor, nor the manager makes, or expects to make, anything 
whatever in a material way out of the work he does on behalf of 
‘Music & Letters’, though none of them would pretend that he 
does not get a good deal of enjoyment out of the publication. Many 
of the contributors, it must be added, have been wonderfully 
generous in helping us by refusing to accept fees, though it must be 
one of our first concerns to remunerate those whose living depends 
on their work, even if it cannot at present be done as adequately 
as we should like. A word of thanks and appreciation of their 
support is due also to the advertisers. 

If we claim, in a modest way, to perform some sort of national 
service in steering this journal through its approaching adult life, 
we are also anxious that it should continue to do credit to him who 
brought it into existence and looked after its education during its 
first seventeen years. The more help we receive from our friends 
in the form of subscriptions, the better shall we be able to maintain 
its accustomed standards of musical scholarship, literary quality 
and production. 


Eric Brom. 
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DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY 


By A. H. Fox Strancways 


Tue death of Donald Tovey on July roth was a severe blow to the 
higher interests of music in this country. That may seem a strong 
word for an effect which will be practically felt by few; but 
estimate of work done may have depth as well as breadth (of its 
possible length it is not, of course, for contemporaries to speak), 
and it is difficult to think of anyone in our generation who has based 
his judgments, particular and general, on such profound knowledge 
as Tovey did. There are at most two. One was Hubert Parry, for 
whom writing was a side-issue among other larger matters, and one 
which gave him much trouble : “ those whose ideas are great and 
deep-seated ”’, he wrote in his diary, “‘ cannot hope to say easily 
what they think”. The other was Henry Hadow, for whom to 
think a thing and to find the expression for it were one act. To both 
of these, unlike as they were, Tovey pays a sincere tribute whenever 
opportunity offers ; for their ideal was also his—to get their fellow- 
countrymen to understand that music has as central a place as any 
art in the life of a man of education, and is worthy of heart-whole 
devotion. 

It was not merely a greater knowledge of music “ than anyone 
now living”, as Joachim said, that Tovey possessed, but a know- 
ledge ready for instant use, stored in a memory that never failed. 
(That he was known once to forget, in a circle of friends, what came 
next in an Intermezzo of Brahms is still treasured as a memorable 
event.) Minds usually become palimpsests with age, but his 
retained impressions unconfused by new experience. With each 
experience he had an art to look at the whole fact, absorb it entire 
and digest it without hurry or delay. He read prose, he tells us, 
too fast to make it worth while to skip, and anything rhythmical, 
therefore, in words or tones he had to read aloud or to play. This 
shows what he understood by “ knowledge ” of music : there is no 
such knowledge except as based on actually experiencing it, in 
Clutton Brock’s phrase, “ letting it happen to us’. So within three 
years of becoming Professor of Music at Edinburgh he started the 
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Reid Orchestra, a perfectly normal thing for a professor to do, 
though not every professor does it with that object. 

It was when this happening had taken place that he felt fit to 
write, and then that the “ Essays in Musical Analysis ” took shape. 
In these six volumes are discussed fifty symphonies, a hundred and 
thirty other instrumental works and two dozen choral, all but a few 
of them occurring in the programmes of that orchestra. These 211 
major works formed texts from which he preached sermons on the 
structure of music. He employed for this a broader knowledge than 
the average specialist has of his special study. 

In a style that is neither crabbed nor pellucid, but tight, the 
plethora of ideas may sometimes obscure the argument, or the 
aptness of a metaphor distract the attention. A few of his plentiful 
aphorisms may be quoted, if it is fair to tear them from their 
context : 


How much less the sad distractions of the artist’s biography can 
tell us of him than almost any of his works. 

Beethoven never uses orchestral cellos for melody without 
doubling them by violas. [He is thinking of set melodies, notably 
in Adagios, and such a case as the opening of the ‘ Eroica’ hardly 
comes in.] 

No voice can ever make a bass to an instrument. [One wishes 
he had told us why not.] 

A wide range of key is like a faster rate of travel and lets you see 
less of the country [—hence Mozart stays long in one key]. 

Absolute pitch is the pitch of one’s mother’s pianoforte. 
[Adaptation can easily be made for the animal world, an aboriginal 
population, &c.] 


Then there are the counsels of experience : 


There are players who “ bring out the subject ” as if the rest of 
the fugue were not fit for publication. 

If people would make up their minds never to play easier 
passages faster than the safe pace for difficulties, the amount of bad 
composition in the world would be almost as much reduced as the 
amount of bad playing. 

[Of the bass of Prelude I.g of the 48.] It should resemble 
dancing, not braying. 

—and sentences that tickle the midriff, which he calls “ irreverent 
digressions ”’ : 

Hindemith’s canister full of sand [in ‘Chamber Music No. 1 ’, 
for small orchestra] has, I am informed, presented difficulty, owing 
to the fact that the sand obtainable from the grocer is so frequently 
adulterated with sugar ; but in Edinburgh it is convenient to import 
the purest West Indian sand from Portobello. [This is part of the 


high spirits induced by the discussion of atonal music, about 
which—] 
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All that the naive listener needs to know is the fact, demonstrated 
for all time by Lewis Carroll, that it takes a trained logician to write 


good nonsense. 
Ethel Smyth’s Mass in D is the only Mass I know which might 


illustrate Manning’s aspiration to repair his earlier neglect of the 
Holy Ghost in his preaching and meditation. 

[Among possible reasons for reading Byron’s ‘ Childe Harold ’ 
there is] the jejune value of the discovery that no definite elements 
of the poem have penetrated the impregnable fortress of Berlioz’s 
encyclopadic inattention. 


Tovey has a pleasant way of assuming that his reader will not 
merely be familiar with any passage in the classics, but will know 
how it occurs and what part it is of the whole. That reader, pre- 
sumably with a less retentive memory, must therefore be prepared 
to look up a number of references or else to miss the point. But 
when he has done that, he will be convinced, humbly but without 
humiliation, how futile his own reading of the classics has often 
been, how little he has assimilated of what he thought he knew, how 
much there is to know and how well worth while to know it. To 
“‘know ” music is, as was said, to experience it, and reading it 
would not seem to be at all the same thing. Here arises what may 
be to many, and was to the writer of this article, a puzzle. 

In ‘ Music & Letters’ two writers to whom English musicians 
listen with the greatest attention took views diametrically opposed 
on a fundamental question. In March 1920 Vaughan Williams 
and in October 1936 Tovey wrote what is summarized below 
(qualifying phrases being omitted to save space). The writers are 
here called “A” and “‘ B” because we are concerned only with the 
argument, not with the personalities ; “‘ B” is not answering “A” ; 
each expresses an independent opinion : 


“B”. October 1936 
It is not impossible to read 


“A”. March 1920 


It is a fallacy that music can be 
got at by silent reading. 

The musician cannot read diffi- 
cult music without first hearing 
it: even in easy things he may, 
when he only reads them, miss the 
beauty. 


To read the ‘ Eroica’ silently 
is not the exact counterpart of 
reading ‘ Hamlet’ silently. 


Vol. XXI. 


music silently. 

The difficulties of score-reading 

are great, but have been exagger- 
ated. Exceptional moments, such 
as Mime’s fit of terror after the 
exit of the Wanderer, must of 
course be heard before they are 
read. 
There is no essential difference 
between the vividness of reading 
silently the ‘ Eroica’ and that of 
so reading ‘ Hamlet’. 
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A musical score is a clumsy 
indication of potential music. 


Beethoven, Wagner and Elgar 
used the pianoforte : Rheinberger 
did not. The inference is obvious. 

The problem is to teach pupils 
to hear. 


There is plenty of evidence that 
musical scholars do not read 
scores. The difference between 
a score that has been heard and 
one that has not tends to diminish. 
The data of an orchestral score 
are far more exact than those of a 
printed play. 

The ill-timed use of the piano- 
forte leads to Lost Chords and 
Grand Amens. 

The problem is (1) to train, 
(2) to keep fresh the imagination. 


“A” stresses the importance of the ear as a factor that is some- 
times neglected ; “ B”’ assumes it as the inevitable basis of score- 
reading. Inevitable, but only as a basis ; for, as he says somewhere, 
Beethoven wrote much after he was unable to hear music, his own 
or another's, and Schubert was even deafer, for his own greater 
orchestral works he never heard at all. “A”, again, assumes that 
the pianoforte will be used properly, to verify not to suggest ; and 
“ B”, impressed by the frequency of its “ ill-timed " use, advocates 
it only where it is the quickest way of reading. Both mean the same 
thing, that the hearing of music is an indispensable condition of 
intelligent score-reading 

The question is fundamental in this way : man’s world is full of 
meanings, for which he finds symbols or interprets the symbols of 
others; for thought without symbols is imtuition. For this 
symbolism he employs language—speech, the arts, gesture. action 

by Yoot language does is to express, 
But minds vary in the extent to 
which they rely on one or other of the three. We can think of 
composers who put first the power of finding the “ right word ”’, 
or of getting what is to be said to the right size or importance, or of 
appealing to other minds. Both the first and the last of these, both 
expression and communication, depend on the music being 
sounded, for they address other minds, and the best way of getting 
inside the minds of others is to put oneself in their place by hearing 
what they hear. But the power of distinguishing comes from 


subsequent reflection : the order, the size, the balance of the whole 


distinguish and communicat 
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Purcell’s, better than it looks. To the latter, Tovey, from whose 
music, mainly chamber works, one gets three impressions—that he 
wrote for instruments as if he played them, that the balance of the 
sections is closely studied and that manner is more important than 
matter, but that there is not much appeal to any public. 

I have seen Tovey three times at intervals of ten years. First, 
when after dinner he got “ on the hearthrug” and expounded for 
some three hours to a mixed company with frequent visits to the 
music-stool, in Fanny Davies’s way, and held us in thrall. Second, 
he got into the train at Oxford and talked music without stopping 
till the train did, at Paddington. Third, I had him all to myself for 
a morning ; I might be turning over pages to find a passage and he 
would be already playing it, and using it for a new point. Finally 
we got out the ‘ Orgelbichlein '——I put in the pedals in soffe voce 
octaves—and after playing the last line of ‘O Mensch bewein’’ a 
second time there seemed to be no more even for him to say. The 
details of it are now forgotten, but the general impression is much 
what his articles leave on one, a warning against what he calls 
“ perkiness " towards the great men, an insistence that they meant 
what they said, and that would be better to make no mistake 
about that. 

Tovey was a good hand at “ dramatizing the incident’. Once 
at Adila Fachiri’s house, when the dewert appeared, music was 
suddenly heard ; he jumped up and paced the room in an agitated 
way" Adila, have I gone mad? I thought | heard music’. The 
wine ceased to circulate, and he sat down when the music ceased, 
but still palpitating visibly. She gave me afterwards a similar 
decanter, because i iaughed sO much ai che scene, to cheer me a 
those troubled moments when the square becomes a rhomboid ; 
and when I can afford enough sherry to fill it, I play *‘ D’ye ken 
John Peel’ in memory of two very kindly people. 

The six volumes of Essays we owe to the gentle pressure of the 
Oxford University Press, which at last extracted them, and having 
been his editor more than once, one can appreciate their difficulty : 
his article for October 1928 was only just in time for press. In con- 
junction with that the first pages of the ‘ Companion to Beethoven’s 
Sonatas’ may be read. The most useful piece of work he did is 


certainly the annotated edition of Bach's 48, where every question 
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Reid Orchestra, a perfectly normal thing for a professor to do, 
though not every professor does it with that object. 

It was when this happening had taken place that he felt fit to 
write, and then that the “ Essays in Musical Analysis ” took shape. 
In these six volumes are discussed fifty symphonies, a hundred and 
thirty other instrumental works and two dozen choral, all but a few 
of them occurring in the programmes of that orchestra. These 211 
major works formed texts from which he preached sermons on the 
structure of music. He employed for this a broader knowledge than 
the average specialist has of his special study. 

In a style that is neither crabbed nor pellucid, but tight, the 
plethora of ideas may sometimes obscure the argument, or the 
aptness of a metaphor distract the attention. A few of his plentiful 
aphorisms may be quoted, if it is fair to tear them from their 
context : 


How much less the sad distractions of the artist’s biography can 
tell us of him than almost any of his works. 

Beethoven never uses orchestral cellos for melody without 
doubling them by violas. [He is thinking of set melodies, notably 
in Adagios, and such a case as the opening of the ‘ Eroica’ hardly 
comes in.]} 

No voice can ever make a bass to an instrument. [One wishes 
he had told us why not. 

A wide range of key is like a faster rate of travel and lets you see 
less of the country [—hence Mozart stays long in one key]. 

Absolute pitch is the pitch of one’s mother’s pianoforte. 
[Adaptation can easily be made for the animal world, an aboriginal 
population, &c.] 


Then there are the counsels of experience : 


There are players who “ bring out the subject ” as if the rest of 
the fugue were not fit for publication. 

If people would make up their minds never to play easier 
passages faster than the safe pace for difficulties, the amount of bad 
composition in the world would be almost as much reduced as the 
amount of bad playing. 

{Of the bass of Prelude I.g of the 48.] It should resemble 
dancing, not braying. 

—and sentences that tickle the midriff, which he calls “ irreverent 
digressions : 

Hindemith’s canister full of sand [in ‘ Chamber Music No. 1’, 
for small orchestra] has, I am informed, presented difficulty, owing 
to the fact that the sand obtainable from the grocer is so frequently 
adulterated with sugar ; but in Edinburgh it is convenient to import 
the purest West Indian sand from Portobello. [This is part of the 
high = induced by the discussion cf atonal music, about 
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All that the naive listener needs to know is the fact, demonstrated 
for all time by Lewis Carroll, that it takes a trained logician to write 
good nonsense. 

Ethel Smyth’s Mass in D is the only Mass I know which might 
illustrate ing’s aspiration to ir his earlier neglect of the 
Holy Ghost in his preaching and itation. 

[Among possible reasons for reading Byron’s ‘ Childe Harold ’ 
there is] the jejune value of the discovery that no definite elements 
of the poem have penetrated the impregnable fortress of Berlioz’s 


encyclopedic inattention. 


Tovey has a pleasant way of assuming that his reader will not 
merely be familiar with any passage in the classics, but will know 
how it occurs and what part it is of the whole. That reader, pre- 
sumably with a less retentive memory, must therefore be prepared 
to look up a number of references or else to miss the point, But 
when he has done that, he will be convinced, humbly but without 
humiliation, how futile his own reading of the classics has often 
been, how little he has assimilated of what he thought he knew, how 
much there is to know and how well worth while to know it. To 
“know ” music is, as was said, to experience it, and reading it 
would not seem to be at all the same thing. Here arises what may 
be to many, and was to the writer of this article, a puzzle. 

In ‘ Music & Letters’ two writers to whom English musicians 
listen with the greatest attention took views diametrically opposed 
on a fundamental question. In March 1920 Vaughan Williams 
and in October 1936 Tovey wrote what is summarized below 
(qualifying phrases being omitted to save space). The writers are 
here called “A” and “ B” because we are concerned only with the 
argument, not with the personalities ; “‘ B” is not answering “A” ; 
each expresses an independent opinion : 


“A”. March 1920 “B”. October 1996 


It is a fallacy that music can be 
got at by silent reading. 

The musician cannot read diffi- 
cult music without first hearing 
it: even in easy things he may, 
when he only reads them, miss the 
beauty. 


To read the ‘ Eroica’ silently 
is not the exact counterpart of 
reading ‘ Hamlet’ silently. 


Vol. XXI. 


It is not impossible to read 
music silently. 

The difficulties of score-reading 

are great, but have been exagger- 
ated. Exceptional moments, such 
as Mime’s fit of terror after the 
exit of the Wanderer, must of 
course be heard before they are 
read. 
There is no essential difference 
between the vividness of reading 
silently the ‘ Eroica’ and that of 
so reading ‘ Hamlet ’. 
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A musical score is a clumsy 
indication of potential music. 


Beethoven, Wagner and Elgar 
used the pianoforte : Rheinberger 
did not. The inference is obvious. 

The problem is to teach pupils 
to hear. 


There is plenty of evidence that 
musical scholars do not read 
scores. The difference between 
a score that has been heard and 
one that has not tends to diminish. 
The data of an orchestral score 
are far more exact than those of a 
printed play. 

The ilb-timed use of the piano- 
forte leads to Lost Chords and 
Grand Amens. 

The problem is (1) to train, 
(2) to keep fresh the imagination. 


“‘A”’ stresses the importance of the ear as a factor that is some- 
times neglected ; “‘B” assumes it as the inevitable basis of score- 
reading. Inevitable, but only as a basis ; for, as he says somewhere, 
Beethoven wrote much after he was unable to hear music, his own 
or another’s, and Schubert was even deafer, for his own greater 
orchestral works he never heard at all. “‘A”, again, assumes that 
the pianoforte will be used properly, to verify not to suggest ; and 
“B”, impressed by the frequency of its “ ill-timed ” use, advocates 
it only where it is the quickest way of reading. Both mean the same 
thing, that the hearing of music is an indispensable condition of 
intelligent score-reading. 

The question is fundamental in this way : man’s world is full of 
meanings, for which he finds symbols or interprets the symbols of 
others ; for thought without symbols is imtuition. For this 
symbolism he employs language—speech, the arts, gesture, action, 
or any others there may be. What language does is to express, 
distinguish and communicate. But minds vary in the extent to 
which they rely on one or other of the three. We can think of 
composers who put first the power of finding the “ right word ”’, 
or of getting what is to be said to the right size or importance, or of 
appealing to other minds. Both the first and the last of these, both 
expression and communication, depend on the music being 
sounded, for they address other minds, and the best way of getting 
inside the minds of others is to put oneself in their place by hearing 
what they hear. But the power of distinguishing comes from 
subsequent reflection : the order, the size, the balance of the whole 
can be considered only when all the parts are before us. To the 
former belongs Vaughan Williams, who defines music as the art 
which “ uses knowledge as a means to the evocation of personal 
experience in terms which will be intelligible to and command the 
sympathy of others ”, whose music is chiefly vocal, and sounds, like 
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Purcell’s, better than it looks. To the latter, Tovey, from whose 
music, mainly chamber works, one gets three impressions—that he 
wrote for instruments as if he played them, that the balance of the 
sections is closely studied and that manner is more important than 
matter, but that there is not much appeal to any public. 

I have seen Tovey three times at intervals of ten years. First, 
when after dinner he got “ on the hearthrug” and expounded for 
some three hours to a mixed company with frequent visits to the 
music-stool, in Fanny Davies’s way, and held us in thrall. Second, 
he got into the train at Oxford and talked music without stopping 
till the train did, at Paddington. Third, I had him all to myself for 
a morning ; I might be turning over pages to find a passage and he 
would be already playing it, and using it for a new point. Finally 
we got out the ‘ Orgelbiichlein ’—I put in the pedals in sotto voce 
octaves—and after playing the last line of ‘O Mensch bewein’’ a 
second time there seemed to be no more even for him to say. The 
details of it are now forgotten, but the general impression is much 
what his articles leave on one, a warning against what he calls 
“* perkiness ” towards the great men, an insistence that they meant 
what they said, and that it would be better to make no mistake 
about that. 

Tovey was a good hand at “ dramatizing the incident”. Once 
at Adila Fachiri’s house, when the dessert appeared, music was 
suddenly heard ; he jumped up and paced the room in an agitated 
way—*“‘ Adila, have I gone mad? I thought I heard music”. The 
wine ceased to circulate, and he sat down when the music ceased, 
but still palpitating visibly. She gave me afterwards a similar 
decanter, because I laughed so much at the scene, to cheer me in 
those troubled moments when the square becomes a rhomboid ; 
and when I can afford enough sherry to fill it, I play ‘ D’ye ken 
John Peel’ in memory of two very kindly people. 

The six volumes of Essays we owe to the gentle pressure of the 
Oxford University Press, which at last extracted them, and having 
been his editor more than once, one can appreciate their difficulty : 
his article for October 1928 was only just in time for press. In con- 
junction with that the first pages of the ‘ Companion to Beethoven’s 
Sonatas’ may be read. The most useful piece of work he did is 
certainly the annotated edition of Bach’s 48, where every question 
is answered that could be asked by intelligence. 

At this point comes from Hubert J. Foss some information I 
asked for ; it shall go in as it is : 

The dominant impression I have of Tovey is that he assumed 
that everyone knew as much as he did. Since, the whole of his life, 
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he talked pai Tg but music or light literature (he used to dis- 
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course learned! the Austin Freeman novels as “late” or 
“ early ”, as writers do of Beethoven), it was rather bewildering to 
hacks like myself when he insisted on quoting a remote passage from 
Mozart by whistling or on the piano, to explain his point. The 
reference was generally obscure, and so did not illuminate an already 
obscure argument. He indulged in digressions on the splendid scale 


from his life-long argument : he digressed once in the middle of a 
sentence to play me the whole of ‘ The Creation’ (which then 


interested him) as an example, and took up the argument again with 
an “er”, but not a comma. 

The trend of his mind, as a writer of prose, was improvisatorial. 
He could hardly work without the printer’s devil at his elbow. The 
words once dictated, he left them for the future. But he never 
forgot. What he said was always a part of the central, continuous 
flow of his mind about music, a gigantic strip of wallpaper which 
was never given, not even in his professorship, enough scope for the 

ttern to be seen in its entirety. That entirety demanded eternity. 
He never grew up. His enthusiasms were undimmed : he could find 
a work like Haydn’s ‘ Creation ’ as fresh as if he were a student who 


had never heard a Haydn symphony. 
He had a curious knack of bringing all his other interests to bear 


on his musical argument (so had Hadow). Tovey’s illustrations 
from Alice and from the Snark were incredibly entertaining. He 
repeated himself more in his illustrations than in his arguments. 

In many ways it was a pity that he did not write more: he 
projected four large books of an advanced kind on the Solfége of 
Gédalge, but even after reducing them to two he never wrote a word 
of them: there was no printer’s devil. 


He was to some extent caged in Edinburgh, as he was by the 


length of human life. 
I never met a man who was more wholly, momentarily and 


eternally devoted to music, in whom it sang more, whom it illu- 
minated, or who illuminated it, more. There are good and kindly 
anecdotes I could tell you some day when we meet. 


Tovey helped with the ‘Sea Symphony’. The opening phrase 
was originally written as it appears in the short score, with the 
full orchestra entering on the first beat of the third bar. Then 
Vaughan Williams realized that this would obliterate tiic keyword 
of the whole work, “Sea”, and asked Tovey’s advice. He sug- 
gested the drumroll on the first beat and full orchestra on the 
second ; this was accepted and appears in the full score. 

With this number ‘ Music & Letters’ comes of age. January 
1920, when it started, was said at the time to be “ difficult days ” 
for a new venture ; but all days are difficult when one is living them, 
as surely as “ the present generation of children is not nearly so well 
behaved as the former ”—both of which remarks I cull from a book 
of the placid 1830. A sterner test of a specialist magazine comes in 
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days of real stress, when paper is requisitioned and everybody 
heavily taxed, and a nursemaid can say, incidentally, she is not now 
afraid of thunder “ because it stays up”. As 1830 could not foresee 
that in two years’ time the passing of the Reform Bill would lead to 
a situation in which the grievances it dumbly felt would be 
adequately ventilated, so neither could 1920 foresee that in two years 
the founding of the B.B.C. and the fillip that gave to orchestral 
performance would lead to quite a different way of discussing music. 
A good deal more knowledge can now be assumed in the reader 
and, what is more important, the listener has begun to be aware of 
a piece of music as a whole, and to realize that order and spacing 
are essential to understanding. 

If Grove first filled the Crystal Palace concert-room by making 
the Beethoven symphonies intelligible to laymen; if Parry first 
showed that music had a history which would bear serious examina- 
tion ; if Hadow was the first to make it clear that music had, like 
any other language, a scholarship of its own and, in his editorship 
of the Oxford History, that tact could play a vital part in collabora- 
tion ; then Tovey was the first professional musician to exemplify 
that scholarship in operation, and to tell the amateur what he most 
wants to know, how to distinguish good music from bad. For the two 
first of these ‘ Music & Letters’ came too late ; both of the other 
men met in the Beethoven number, April 1927. 
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A LOST BACH MAGNIFICAT 


By W. WHITTAKER 


Two settings of the Magnificat by Bach are known, that in Latin 
and Church Cantata No. 10, ‘ Mein Seel’ erhebt den Herrn’, 
which is in the vernacular, partly paraphrased. In the preface 
to Volume XI (1) of the Bachgesellschaft (1862), in which the former 
appeared, the editor, Wilhelm Rust, wrote: 

We have also to mention a one-voiced Magnificat for soprano 
and small orchestra, divided into several arias. The autograph 
referred to belonged for about six or eight years to the late 
Professor S. W. Dehn, and we had at the time opportunity to 
see for ourselves, with our own cyes, the authenticity of the work. 


Since then it has completely disappeared, and it is to be deplored 
that in spite of all endeavour one has not been able to recover 


possession of it. 


Dehn (1799-1858), head of the music department of the 
Royal Library in Berlin, was an active worker in the copying of 
Bach manuscripts for the early volumes of the Bachgesellschaft, 
besides being a scholar of renown. Spitta (English translation, 
II, 374) refers to the lost work, but in the appendix (A. No. 24, 
p- 685) expresses doubts as to whether Bach ever wrote another 
setting than those known. 

In the December 1938 issue of ‘ The Musical Times’, Mr. M. D. 
Calvocoressi reviewed a catalogue of the musical manuscripts in the 
Saltykov-Sachedrin Public Library at Leningrad, which had been 
prepared by Professor Andrey Rimsky-Korsakov, the composer’s 
son. One of the items mentioned was a Magnificat for soprano 
solo, flute, violin and continuo. Through the kind offices of Mr. 
Calvocoressi I immediately got into touch with M. Grinev, chief 
of the Anglo-American department of the Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries, in Moscow. M. Grinev, whose 
courteous and kind assistance I wish to acknowledge warmly, 
instituted inquiries in Leningrad and replied that it numbered a 
few pages and was apparently only a fragment of the complete 
work in the Berlin State Library. The description in the catalogue 
did not tally with this, and I pressed the matter further. The 
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Moscow Committee generously supplied me with a photostat, free 
of charge. It was the missing work, complete in every particular ; 
moreover, three paragraphs on a spare page revealed the strange 
story of its disappearance. 

The first is in German in Dehn’s writing : 

The composition, the ‘ Magnificat’ to the German translation, 
Luke i. 46, for one soprano voice with flute accompaniment, one 
violin and continuo, is written by the hand of Johann Sebastian 
Bach and originates from his younger years, believed to be before 
1720. Berlin, October 1st 1857. Professor S. W. Denn, Custos of 
the Royal Library in Berlin. 

Dehn’s description is extraordinarily slipshod for a man of 
his stamp, especially considering that the manuscript had been 
in his possession for some years, for the first number only is scored 
in the manner mentioned, several subsequent movements employing 
two violins and one a violetta. But an even stranger circumstance 
is revealed in the second paragraph, in the same script (in German) : 
“To Herr Alexis Lvoff”’ ; (in French): ‘“‘ Master at the Court, 
Senator and Director of the Imperial Russian Chapel in Moscow.” 
Lvov (1798 or g-1870) is chiefly known to us as the composer of 
the national anthem of pre-Soviet Russia. Besides holding an 
important military position, as adjutant to Nicholas I, he was very 
well known in his own country and in Germany as a remarkably 
good violinist and quartet leader. Dehn’s connection with Russian 
music is familiar to us: Glinka and Anton Rubinstein studied 
composition with him. To give away an original manuscript of an 
unpublished composition by Bach, in the early days of the Gesell- 
schaft, and never to breathe a word about it to people who were 
concerned with that monumental series, was a disgraceful and 
unforgivable act. The recipient was more appreciative of the 
treasure, as is shown by the third paragraph, which is in Russian : 
“From His Excellency A. Lvoff, presented to the Royal Public 
Library, October 7th/19th 1857.” There it has lain unnoticed 
all these years ; no-one in authority had the curiosity to examine 
it and collate it with the published work (so easy a matter, too, 
with the title given on the spare page !) or realized that scholars 
have been speculating about it for three quarters of a century. 

As the style is not that of Bach’s maturity, the question naturally 
arises whether it may not be one of those innumerable compositions 
of predecessors and contemporaries which the master copied for 
study or for performance. There are points of irrefutable evidence 
in the manuscript to prove that it is an original composition. 
Spitta, who examined every manuscript of Bach’s known in his 
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day, points out (I, Appendix A, 11, p. 625) that the composer 
never omitted to head a first score with the letters “ J.J.” (“ Jova” 
or “ Jesu Juva”’) and to sign at the end “S. D. G.”, and that 
no copy or unimportant rearrangement was so inscribed. In this 
case at the head is “ J.J.N.H.”,” and at the close, in full, “ Soli 
Dei gloria !”’ This is conclusive proof. There are other hallmarks. 
In the first recitative, “‘ For he hath regarded”, Bach writes ten 
bars and closes with a double bar. He then suddenly realizes 
that he has missed an opportunity over the word “ miachtig ”’ 
(* mighty ”’), which had been set plainly. So he scribbles through 
the last three bars (which are quite discernible, nevertheless) and 
writes afresh, giving a two-bar flourish to the inviting word. Bar 
232 carries the singer rather high. He writes above: “ N.B. si 
mavis vid. infra t) ”, and not only provides a less trying version 
at the foot of the page, but adds a fresh continuo to agree with it. 
(A point will be raised later about this informal and personal “ If 
you prefer, see below.’’) There are many signs of haste, some 
of which will be referred to later on, as if the composer were in a 
hurry to prepare the score for an immediate performance. In 
consequence there are many corrections. In bars 43 and 44 he 
first writes : 


But he sees the fifths between violin II and continuo, erases the E 
(evidently with his thumb, with the ink still wet, as was the 
habit of Brahms !) and dodges the progression into which he has 
been trapped by putting an A instead. In bars 46 and 47 (the 
new passage on “ miachtig”’,) he changes his mind about the 
movement of the continuo, as he sees how to make 47 follow 46 
more logically ; so he blurs out the last note of 46, substituting a 
rest, and the first of 47, of which he had only penned the head and 
not the stem before perceiving the new possibility, and substitutes 
another. At bar 107 he finds that he has been misled by a series 
of octave leaps into making a continuo passage in the concluding 
ritornello of the aria different from the corresponding place in the 
opening ; again his thumb comes into action. At the end of bar 


_ @ Although making extensive inquiries in many quarters I have not been able to 
See I shall be grateful to anyone who will solve 
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131 he discovers that the soprano sings in fifths with the bass ; 
the figure of the continuo is important, so the singer has to submit 
to being thumbed. It will be comforting to students to know that 
the youthful Bach too was beset by the tendency to write con- 
secutive fifths : there is another blotch at the beginning of bar 194, 
where these persistent intruders appear between violins and bass. 
(The fell creatures were not all eradicated ; there is a pair, naked 
and unashamed, in bar 89, between violin and continuo, and 
another pair between the two violins, going from bar 143 to 144. 
In the latter case, Bach may be apologized for, as many tyros have 
been, because they occur from one stave to another!) At the end 
of bar 198 he changes his mind about the violin semiquavers, as 
they do not make a very good progression with the bass. In bars 
214 and 215 he alters his views as to what to do with the continuo, 
and the first note of the latter is thumbed with such impatience 
that the mark runs over half the stave below. In the next bar 
he starts the violin entry in the fourth space, realizes that this 
would spoil an effective upward leap later, or necessitate taking 
the remainder too high for players of the period; so he leaves 
two notes as they are and begins again an octave lower. Apart 
from certain characteristics of the music, then, we must be con- 
vinced by these facts that the composition is undoubtedly by Bach. 

It is probably the product of his Arnstadt period, written on 
the return from his visit to Buxtehude at Liibeck, October 1705- 
February 1706, for there is a distinct trace of the Danish master 
towards the end. But it may be Mihlhausen (1707-1708), or even 
later, because some of the arias are better than those in the first 
known solo Cantata—‘ Ich weiss, dass mein Erléser lebt’ No. 160 
(Weimar, 1713 or 14). The stamp, however, is clear: the general 
style speaks unmistakably of his younger days. There is no long 
development of aria, such as he revelled in in maturity and even 
carried to excess in his older days. The ten movements amount 
only to 245 bars all told. The conciseness of the arias matches with 
those in the only church Cantata known to have been written at 
Arnstadt, No. 15. The division into many movements is char- 
acteristic also of this Cantata and is to be seen in two others which 
appeared during his next appointment, Mihlhausen, Nos. 71 and 
106 (the ‘ Actus tragicus’). There is the frequent repetition of a 
little figure that one finds elsewhere in his youthful compositions, 
as for instance in the ‘ Capriccio on the Departure of a Beloved 
Brother’, which is definitely Arnstadt. The tentative use of 
instruments shows that he had yet to accumulate the experience 
necessary to exploit their complete characteristics. Yet the work 
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exhibits thought, insight, delicate fancy, precocious maturity, much 
invention, a sense of unity throughout its diversity, aud not a single 
movement is without points which command one’s attention. () 
Bach’s youthful compositions are by no means to be neglected ; 
they show qualities which one often misses in the later. 

A summary of the various sections shows, as well as is possible 
without numerous music-type examples, how rich and attractive 
this Magnificat is. 

(1) Aria, flute and violin I (continuo is always to be understood), 
Adagio (the tempo indications are editorial), 4-4. One naturally 
expects, especially remembering the other two settings, an ex- 
uberant paean, but it begins surprisingly in dreamy ecstasy, the 
obbligato instruments opening with an undulating figure in parallel 
motion. Florid trilled passages appear later, to “‘ erhebt ” (“‘ extols,” 
“‘ magnify ” in the English version) and “ erfreuet ” (“ rejoices ”’), 
the latter containing in the runs notes marked staccato. The 
movement ends in the same emotional state as it began. 

(2) Recit., violins I and II, “ For he hath regarded”. It is 
here that a trilled coloratura passage is substituted on “ machtig ”’. 
The words are not all written in ; the singer was expected to know 
the text. In several other places Bach did not trouble to add the 
words. 

(3) Aria, continuo, Moderato, “‘ And his mercy”. ‘“ Barm- 
herzigkeit mercy”) and wahret” (“ endureth ”’, not in the 
English version), are very florid, trills abounding. The movement 
begins in A minor and at the close of the vocal part comes a 
surprising harmonic device. For several bars C major has been 
the prevailing key, but the penultimate bar—‘ those who fear 
him ”—goes into C minor, there is an interrupted cadence on the 
submediant of that key : 


and the five-bar final ritornello is in C minor. The sudden feeling 
of solemnity, almost of fear, is a daring stroke. 

(4) Aria, violins in unison, Allegro, 6-4, “‘He hath shewed 

(2) Its first known performance, in the Scottish National Academy of Music, Glasgow, 


on October 28th 1939, with Marjorie Blakston as soloist, showed that it is most charming 
and attractive. 
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strength with his arm”. Finely vigorous, with a much-leaping 
bass. When the voice “repeats its opening melody the violins 
persistently reiterate a single note as if delineating the inflexibility 
of the Almighty. “Zerstreuet” (“scattered”) is allotted an 
energetic run with upward leaps to staccato notes, and there is a 
whirling ascent of an octave, as if dust were being thrown into the 
air. ‘‘ Die hoffartig sind in ihres Herzens Sinn” (“ who are proud 
in their hearts ”’) is hurled out in a cross-rhythm while the continuo 
eagerly climbs upwards and is then toppled down. 

(5) Aria, continuo, Maestoso, 4-4, ‘‘He hath put down the 
mighty from their seats”. The continuo has a free basso ostinato, 
tumbling downwards at times and scattering at others. The voice 
reflects this imagery, in varied form; “erhebt” (“ exalts”) very 
properly ascends. A splendid little movement. 

(6) Recit., violins divisi, “‘ He hath filled the hungry”. There 
is no exultation at the fate of the rich, “ und lasset die Reichen 
leer” (‘and sends away the rich empty”) is set tenderly and 
repeated, with a break of compassion between the second and 
third words. 

(7) Aria, Allegretto, 3-4, violetta obbligata. It is interesting to 
find this obsolete instrument here, for it does not recur until 1724, 
in church Cantata No. 16, where an obbligato is provided alter- 
natively for oboe da caccia or violetta. In No. 157 (1724) and the 
secular Cantata “ Preise dein Gliicke” (1734) it is given merely 
an ordinary viola part. It is not scored for elsewhere. The present 
obbligato is suitable to the viola. The music—*‘ He hath holpen 
his servant Israel in remembrance of his mercy ”—is appropriately 
tender. There is one bold entry of the obbligato instrument, 
which produces with the voice a major second followed by a minor. 

(8) Recit., violins divisit, “As he spake to our fathers.” 
Reflective. Here the text of the Magnificat proper ends, but, as 
in the other two settings, the Benediction which followed it in 
the Lutheran service is added. 

(9) Chorale, violins in unison, Allegro moderato, 4-4. The 
plainchant of the Magnificat, which is used in the female-voice 
trio of the Latin work and in the first chorus and duet of No. 10, 
is sung in long notes. The continuo moves in an almost unbroken 
moto perpetuo of quavers, and the violins in semiquavers. The 
counterpoint we may doubtless think a little stiff, but we are apt 
to judge by the standards the mature master himself taught us. 

(10) Aria, violins in unison, Un poco meno mosso, 4-4, “‘ As it 
was in the beginning.” A very lively movement, with a trilled 
subject, and many semiquaver passages which demand virtuosity 
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from the singer. Near the end voice and violins are left alone, 
in friendly rivalry of skill. Amens are broken up, passages being 
tossed from soprano to obbligato, in a manner which shows Bach 
copying Buxtehude’s devices with the same word. The number 
reminds one of certain Amen passages in the last chorus of the 
wedding cantata, “ Der Herr denket an uns,” which belongs to 
Mihlhausen. 

If the supposition about the date is correct, we have here the 
first recitatives Bach wrote, for there are none in the early church 
cantatas and, so far as we know, he had composed no church 
music before No. 15. Already he had grasped those principles of 
mating music and words which make his recitatives the most 
perfect ever written, an everlasting source of joy and wonder. 
Here the voice rises and falls naturally, every word has its due 
proportion and every idea is aptly expressed. Other places are 
not without flaw. In (1) a “den” is awkwardly prominent, in 
(3) there is a trill on “und”, misjudgments that are never to be 
found in later works, except where old music has been fitted to a 
new text in a hurry. The violetta melody of (7) seems to have 
been conceived instrumentally and the text fitted to the vocal line 
afterwards, for ‘‘ der ” is twice stressed. Elsewhere, however, we see 
that, as in the later Bach, all factors spring immediately from the text. 

One cannot help speculating as to why this work was written. 
It is pure chamber music ; “ violino ” is indicated, not the plural. 
It cannot have been written for a choir-boy ; Bach would never 
in that case have made such a modification as that mentioned 
above and added such a personal note. The composition must 
have been intended especially for some female singer. Males only 
were allowed to sing in church except in congregational numbers. 
We know that on November 11th 1706 Bach was rebuked by the 
Consistory at Arnstadt for having “‘ allowed a stranger maiden to 
show herself and to make music in the choir”. This must have 
been when the church was empty, for it would not have been 
permitted during service. There seems no doubt that the 
“ stranger maiden ”’ waz his cousin, Maria Barbara, who had come 
to live at Arnstadt, to whom he became engaged some time after 
the rebuke from the Consistory and whom he married on October 
17th 1707. May it not have been written for her, and may the 
occasion not have been some house-festivity in connection with the 
betrothal ? It would be pleasant to think so. 


‘® I am indebted to Mr. R. Harold Thomson for many suggestions, and to Frau 
E. von Kameke, of Eisenach, for willing aid in certain matters concerning the manu- 
script. The work will shortly be issued by the Oxford University Press. 
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HAYDN: THEREABOUTS OR THERE 
By Marion M. Scorr 


It is typical of the years between 1919 and 1939 that the two most 
extensive books on Haydn during that period should have made 
practically no direct contacts with the man or his music—Haydn, 
the devoutly happy human being, Haydn the composer, whose 
music is as fresh to-day as the flower-fields of Paradise! Of these 
two books one, produced by Professor Ernst F. Schmid in 1934," 
is a marvel of patient genealogical research and an effort to prove 
Haydn was not a Slav but just what King George III called him 
—a good German. The other is Professor Jens Peter Larsen’s 
splendidly erudite volume designed to trace the tradition, the 
transmission, of Haydn’s works. Haydn, who had no children, 
wistfully called his works his “‘ Kinder”. Professor Larsen’s book 
may be reckoned as the counterpoise to Professor Schmid’s, for it 
gives, in effect, the genealogical trees of these “ Kinder”. But 
whereas Professor Schmid’s work is limited, local, and theoretical in 
value, Professor Larsen’s covers a large field and is outstandingly 
practical—a means by which to judge the claims to authenticity of 
the mass of music, genuine and spurious, passing under Haydn’s 
name. 

Both professors wrote in German ; a choice dictated for Schmid 
by nationality but for Larsen by the consideration that few people 
know Danish (his native tongue) while German is (or was) the 
lingua franca of musicologists. (Thayer’s ‘ Beethoven ’, compiled in 
English and first published in a German translation, is the extreme 
instance !) 

Larsen’s book was to be enriched by a supplement. This would 
have contained nothing less than the “ Entwurf-Katalog”, the 
“yon Kees-Katalog” and Haydn’s own “ Verzeichnis” of his 
works, all indispensable to students of Haydn and all hitherto 
unpublished. By the strange fate that dogs Haydn research with 
obstacles, this precious volume was only in the press when last 

‘ * Joseph Haydn : Ein Buch von Vorfahren und Heimat des Meisters.” 
(2) * Die Haydn-Uberlieferung.’ By Jens Peter Larsen. pp. 335. (Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen, 1939.) 
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heard of just before the German occupation of Denmark. So again 
we can but wait. . . . Meanwhile, it is to be hoped, Professor Larsen 
has the satisfaction of knowing he has done work that will endure 
as a classic of its kind. 

Reading ‘ Die Haydn-Uberlieferung’ I have often thought of 
something said to me by one of the finest writers of prose in her 
generation. ‘I regard grammar as a precious touchstone with 
which to assay what one has written.’’ Professor Larsen’s book has 
more than a little of grammatic astringency about it. Not for him 
the high emotions of music, or even its constructive processes ; not 
for him the sudden flashes of insight that make visible, like Fra 
Angelico’s brush, invisible spiritual beings ; or the intuitions that 
open, like poetry’s rainbow-juxtapositions of words, the magic 
casements of a Keats. No :—facts, solid, stable, passionless, ordered 
into a rubric of realities are Professor Larsen’s aim. Perhaps only 
people who have themselves wrestled with Haydn research can know 
how finely he has succeeded. 

In his Introduction Professor Larsen surveys the traditional basis 
of the ““ Haydn-Uberlieferung”’. This, he says, consists of Breitkopf 
& Hiartel’s so-called complete edition in 1800 of the clavier sonatas, 
the trios and songs ; of Pleyel’s “ Edition complette ” of the string 
quartets about 1801-2 ; of Haydn’s thematic “ Verzeichnis ” made 
by his copyist Elssler in 1805, of Gerber’s catalogue of Haydn’s 
compositions first put together in 1803 and published in 1812, and 
the catalogue made by Fuchs about 1840-50. The two last are 
without any substantial influence, says Professor Larsen, because 
one is not thematic and the other is unpublished and little known. 
(Observe the fatality already in operation !) 

After reviewing the expansion of the traditional basis by the 
researches of Pohl, Pasler and Mandyczewski, Professor Larsen 
describes, with dry irony, the assault upon it by Professor Sandberger 
and his satellite Dr. Willy Krienitz in 1932-33. They foisted into 
publicity seventy-eight “‘ unknown ” symphonies Sandberger asserted 
he had discovered, which were by Haydn. As proof he advanced 
high-sounding, wordy dissertations on style; they meant just 
nothing except that Professor Sandberger found thematic likenesses 
to authentic symphonies by Haydn. (Were such proofs infallible 
I could instantly claim I had proved C. E. Horn’s song “ I’ve been 
roaming ”’ is really by Haydn because I have discovered its tune is 
very like the finale of Haydn’s Symphony in D, No. 96.) The 
Sandberger episode led Professor Larsen to ask whether stylistic 
proofs of authenticity can really secure such certainty that the results 
can take the place of authentic sources ; and whether it should not 
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be possible to acquire, by an examination of Haydn’s catalogue and 
the authorized editions dating from his later years, sufficient evidence 
for the formation of a judgment upon the “ Uberlieferung ”—the 
transmission of Haydn’s works. 

This is precisely what Professor Larsen has done in six closely 
packed chapters dealing with Haydn’s own autograph scores and 
their present location ; the copies of his works ditto ; the printed 
editions ; their chronology ; the “ Entwurf-Katalog ” and smaller 
authentic catalogues; and the Haydn-Elssler Verzeichnis as an 
authentic source and catalogue. Had Professor Larsen followed 
these up with an adequate index—and still more with a thematic 
index such as rejoices the reader in Mr. Cecil Hopkinson’s and 
Mr. C. B. Oldman’s fine study of ‘ Thomson’s Collections of National 
Song with special reference to the contributions of Haydn and 
Beethoven’, discussed elsewhere in this number of ‘ Music & 
Letters ’*)—how blessedly helpful it would have been. 

Larsen’s proofs of authenticity start from quite simple criteria, 
i.e. confirmation by Haydn himself or by known, reliable persons ; 
or the direct connection of a source with the near or more distant 
surroundings of the composer. The proofs are followed by a division 
of the contents of each kind of source into different groups : 
authentic, well attested, uncertain, probable and demonstrably 
unauthentic works. In fact, the ideal set of pigeonholes. 

Where Haydn’s autographs, the copies and the catalogues are 
concerned the system works to perfection. Professor Larsen has a 
close knowledge of Haydn’s symphonies which enables him to 
challenge even Mandyczewski’s list of them as too catholic— 
Mandyczewski, the most famous musicologist of his time! I also 
fancy a special sympathy in Professor J arsen for the catalogues, as 
might be expected from so learned a bibliographer. He writes 
about them with a zest rising to enthusiasm. But his chapters on 
the printed editions and chronology are a different matter. 

If I remember rightly, there is a Chinese proverb which says 
“Too much straightness is as bad as crookedness.” In his chapters 
on the printed editions and chronology I cannot help feeling 
Professor Larsen sometimes shapes his conclusions to fit his classi- 
fications. Roughly, what he assumes is that since no documentary 
evidence exists to prove Haydn had any connection with publishers 
before 1779, when he entered into engagements with Artaria of 
Vienna, the publications of his works prior to that date were pirated 
from copies bought from professional copyists (who possibly pur- 
loined the originals) ; issued without Haydn’s knowledge or super- 
(3) See review, page 391. 
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vision ; and therefore, as sources, are worthless. Further, that 
from Haydn’s subsequent long connection with Artaria, his Artaria 
publications must be reckoned as the standard authentic sources, 
though some of the English editions, brought out during Haydn’s 
London visits, may be admitted into the charmed circle in company 
with Pleyel and Breitkopf. 

I am prepared to believe ecighteenth-century publishers were 
capables de tout, but I really cannot believe Haydn was such a fool 
that for over a quarter of a century (1750-1779), from his eighteenth 
to forty-seventh years, he never attempted to earn any much-needed 
money by the publication of his compositions, and that he never 
even knew these works were being published in profusion in Paris, 
Amsterdam, London, Berlin and Offenbach. Professor Larsen, 
like Haydn’s biographer Pohl before him, rests his conclusion on 
general statements by early writers, on a knowledge of copyists’ 
delinquencies and on a specific remark by Haydn’s friend A. C. 
Dies, that “) “‘ Haydn war nicht immer der Herausgeber seiner 
Compositionen. Viele seiner Producte, selbst die Erstlinge nicht 
ausgenommen, hatten das Schicksal von speculativen Képfen in 
allerley Formen metamorphosirt zu werden.” 

Now the implications of “ nicht immer ” are, I humbly submit, 
that at times, though not always, Haydn was the “ giver-out ” of his 
compositions, both early and late, while the word “ metamor- 
phosirt ” suggests arrangements quite as strongly as unauthorized 
originals. One has only to rummage through eighteenth-century 
music to see how his works, the earliest not excepted, were laid 
under contribution for this purpose. There is that transcription 
—a precious poor one—of the string Quartet in Eb with the first 
movement in 3-8 time, Op. 1, made by Robert Bremner for ‘‘ Harpsi- 
chord or Piano Forte with an Accompaniment for the Violin ”’. 
Or there is that snippet of twenty-eight bars taken from the finale 
of the other Ep Quartet, Op. 1, to make a pleasing “‘ Lesson” in 
a “ Harpsichord Preceptor” by S. A. and P. Thompson (date 
between 1779 and 1794), “‘ the whole calculated on a novel and 
interesting Plan to ease the Master and greatly facilitate the improve- 
ment of Pupils”. Worse again are “‘ Three Sonatas, from the 
Quartetts of Haydn, with Favourite Scotch Airs and Reels for the 
Adagios and last Movements, adapted for the Piano-Forte with 
Accompaniments for a Violin and Violoncello” which the per- 
petrator Barthélemon had the cheek to dedicate to Haydn. Strange 
indeed ! yet perhaps hardly stranger than ‘ La Création ’ and ‘ Les 


‘® A. C. Dies, ‘ Biographische Nachrichten von Joseph Haydn’, 1810, p. 54. 
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4 Saisons’ (arranged) “ pour 2 Violins ou 2 Fldtes” in Artaria’s 
list of authentic publications ! 

Quite apart from the pros or cons of Dies’s book there is a 
document which makes it improbable Haydn’s works should have 
been published without his knowledge during the 1760’s and 70’s. 
Clause 4 of Prince Esterhdzy’s contract engaging Haydn as his 
Vice-Capellmeister in May 1761 stands as follows : 

Auf allmaligen Befehl Sr. Hochfirstl. Durchlaucht solle er 
Vice-Capel-Meister verbunden seyn, solche Musicalien zu com- 
poniren, was vor eine Hochdieselbe verlangen werden, sothanne 
neue Composition mit niemanden zu comuniciren, viel weniger 
abschreiben zu lassen, sondern fii Thro Durchlaucht eintzig, und 


allein vorzubchalten, vorziiglich ohne vorwissen, und gnddiger 
erlaubnuss fiir niemand andern nicht zu componiren. 


That is clear enough, nor is there anything to show the prince 
relaxed his rights over Haydn’s work after he made him full 
Capellmeister in 1766. 

Early in 1764 Haydn’s six Quartets of Op. 1 were published in 
Paris by La Chevardiére. Shortly afterwards Prince Nicholas 
Esterhazy—who had attended the Emperor Joseph’s coronation at 
Frankfurt-am-Main—arrived in Paris on a visit. Intercourse 
between France and Austria was close at that time, the postal service 
was reasonably good and the prince’s visit may even have required 
a back-and-forth service of his own couriers to make the arrange- 
ments suitable for the stay of so great a nobleman. If Haydn was 
looking for a publisher Paris would be the likeliest place. No music 
publishers existed in Vienna till the 1770’s, and the Parisians were 
known as being sympathetic to the “ new music ”’, of which Haydn 
was already an adherent. I will not argue with Professor Larsen 
here whether Huberty or La Chevardiére was Haydn’s first pub- 
lisher ; I have already said a good deal about it elsewhere, and 
could say more. But I must lodge a protest at his “ surprise ” that 
I said the revising hand in Huberty’s edition of one of the Op. 1 
Quartets was recognizably that of Haydn. Until the actual contents 
of all these carly editions of Haydn’s Op. 1 have been examined and 
compared, as I hav: compared them, I do not think any one is in 
a position to judge their sigr ificance or insignificance. To Professor 
Larsen, concerned on!y with b:bliography, they are worthless as 
sources’ But since they are the main sources we have for these 
particular works, of which no autograph manuscripts remain, they 
deserve attention—an avtention repaid by the delight of a glimpse 
into the developmcnt of the young Haydn’s mind. 

For the important thing is that though neither Professor Larsen 
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nor other people have noticed it, the early French editions of Op. 1 
represent revised copies of the Quartets, while the pirated edition of 
Op. 1, issued by Hummel at Amsterdam one year later, in 1765, 
shows them in a less polished state—probably just as they were when 
put into circulation in manuscript at Vienna some years earlier. 
Thus while Hummel’s edition is later in point of date, La 
Chevardiére’s contains the later version of the text. No doubt 
Hummel, noting the success of Haydn’s quartets in Paris, got hold 
of a manuscript copy—probably purchased from Breitkopf at 
Leipzig, who listed the works in his catalogue. But La Chevardiére’s 
edition has obviously undergone a careful preparation of the text 
and has an air of supervision rare at that time. Whether the changes 
were made for a special performance or for this edition we shall 
never know. But made they were, and I maintain that though a © 
publisher might have re-arranged the order of the quartets—turning 
out the most archaic (the “ Lost Heir ” Quartet), substituting for 
it Haydn’s Symphony-Quartet in Bp (very new-fashioned), and 
putting the best, the “‘ Hunting ” Quartet in Bp, at the beginning, 
with the weak C major last—I maintain, I say it again—that 
no one but Haydn could have made the musical differences. These 
come under three heads: 1. Bowing and phrasing. 2. Alterations 
of notes within the existing frame. 3. Changes in the actual length 
of the movements. 

1. String players with an experience of modern editors would 
expect to find marked differences between the bowings in La 
Chevardiére’s and Hummel’s editions. As a matter of fact the 
differences are slight: both bear the stamp of the same style of 
bowing and phrasing, and to anyone who has checked through any 
of Haydn’s quartet-autographs and who happens to be a practical 
string player the style is clearly Haydn’s. 

2. Differences in the notes. A few of these are misprints, but 
the majority are improvements made for La Chevardiére’s edition. 
They usually appear in the second violin and viola parts. The 
young Haydn rarely had any hesitation about his outer parts, his 
first violin and bass ; he was less sure, however, with the inner ones, 
especially the viola. The old Italian sonatas for two violins and a 
bass were still somewhere at the back of his mind. Therefore we 
find him, now that his powers were maturing, altering notes to 
avoid clumsy progressions, giving the inner parts something more 
interesting to play, or thinning out notes to lighten “ chuffy ” bits 
of texture and let air into the score. His sense of balance had 
refined. An interesting example occurs in the first movement of the 
Bp “ Hunting” Quartet. Readers who pick up a score will see 
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that at bars 22-24 and 60-62 the instruments play a sort of rat-tat 
cadence figure, three times repeated. That is how it stands in La 
Chevardiére’s edition, but in Hummel’s they rat-tat four times, 
sounding jejune and dull. A similar condensation took place in La 
Chevardiére’s edition at bar 39 of the same movement, where the 
tootle on the first violin is reduced to two, from Hummel’s three. 

In the first movement of the 3-8 Quartet in Eb the viola, at bars 
14 and 16, originally played a curly figure that is a kind of reversed 
reflection of the figure played by the first violin in bars 15 and 17. 
For La Chevardiére’s edition the viola was simplified into three 
light quavers that joined in with the doings of the second violin 
and bass. 

Another change, even more interesting, occurs in the opening 
four bars of the trio belonging to the second minuet in this same 
Ep Quartet. In the early version the parts for second violin and 
viola are scored close under the first violin part, concentrating them 
in a cluster above the bass. In La Chevardiére’s version the second 
violin has been put down an octave, and the viola put into octaves 
with the cello, clearing the sound and strengthening the passage. 
This becomes doubly interesting when compared with the autograph 
of the Adagio of Haydn’s Quartet in F, Op. 17 (composed i in 1771), 
where I have discovered a similar piece of scoring, and where, in 
late editions, a parallel alteration has been made. 

3. Differences in length. Irregularity in the phrases is a marked 
feature of Haydn's style. ‘* Before Haydn, there is nothing like this 
irregularity, nor in any of his contemporaries ”, wrote Sir Donald 
Tovey. The early editions of Op. 1 show this feature in course of 
development, as the product of intelligent self-criticism and not blind 
peasant instinct. 

If anyone will turn up a score of the C major Quartet, Op. 1, 
and look at the second minuet he will find its opening section 
consists of nine bars. It was not always so, for in Hummel’s edition 
it was the orthodox eight. But in La Chevardiére’s edition an extra 
bar (now bar 5) has been inserted in the middle of the section, with 
admirable effect. While it is possible this difference might be due 
to a copyist or publisher, it is impossible to believe that of the 
ingenious bit of dovetailing I found in the first movement of the 
Ep (3-8) Quartet already mentioned. The movement opens with a 
brisk subject which in Hummel’s edition spans ten bars—two bars 
answered by two bars, one by one, and so on as primly as animals 
going into a Noah’s Ark. Admirable, according to the ideas of the 
1750's, but not satisfactory to Haydn a few years later. So he cut 
out bar 6 and dovetailed the parts together in bar 7 (which now 
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became bar 6) by using the notes of the two upper parts from the 
original bar 7 above the notes for the viola and cello belonging to 
the original bar 6. A deliciously neat bit of workmanship. 

This brings me to the core of the matter. While it is impossible 
to establish the authenticity of a composition on points of style 
alone, is it not also often impossible to establish the validity of a 
manuscript or edition unless its musical contents are taken into 
consideration ? Where Haydn’s own manuscripts exist, ought not 
they to be collated with the printed copies to determine the value 
of the latter? Further, if the autographs constitute the standard 
which, as nearest to Haydn, they do by Professor Larsen’s system, 
then what is to be done when such an authentic edition as Pleyel’s 
shows deviations from the original score? One instance must 
suffice—the well-known, beautiful Quartet in F minor, Op. 20. 
It belongs to a set of six composed in 1772, the autograph of which 
at one time belonged to Brahms and is still in Vienna. A photo- 
graphic copy is by me as I write. Three of these Quartets were 
published by André of Offenbach as early as 1775, for they were 
listed in Breitkopf’s catalogue for that year under “ Quattri inta- 
gliate”’. All six were issued in Paris by La Chevardiére, which 
again indicates an early date, as Le Duc acquired La Chevardiére’s 
business somewhere about 1775. Professor Larsen does not seem to 
know of this latter edition, though he refers to André’s as noteworthy, 
and mentions one by Le Duc which I presume is a reprint of La 
Chevardiére’s. Blundell of London also published them as ‘ Six 
Grand Quartettos ’—a statement exactly true. By far the best- 
known edition, however, was by Hummel, now of Berlin, published 
(according to Breitkopf’s catalogue) in 1778 or (according 
to Professor Larsen) in 1779 or 80. Boldly engraved, printed on 
noble paper, the title-page was a rococo master-stroke, depicting, 
among other objects, a sun’s head at the zenith (the top of the page) 
with rays shooting out all round from a countenance uncannily 
like a prophetic portrait of Mendelssohn! This so took public 
fancy that the name “ Sonnenquartette ” has stuck to the Quartets 
ever since. 

Twenty years later (1800-1) Artaria brought out his edition of 
Op. 20, which he advertised as being cleansed “ durch die Hand 
und unter Aufsicht des Verfassers”’ from the numerous mistakes 
which had hitherto made these works almost unusable, and he 
added that all the bowings and expression marks—so essential to a 
right performance—had been so corrected that in hardly any other 
work will such “‘ Korrektheit ” be found. 

Thus, both on Professor Larsen’s and Artaria’s showing, no 
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edition prior to Artaria’s is authentic. But the curious thing is that 
André’s edition is closer to the original autograph than the post- 
Artaria editions by Pleyel and Trautwein. In fact, in certain 
passages, André, La Chevardiére and Blundell are faithful to Haydn’s 
autograph, where Pleyel and others give a duller version. For 
example, if anyone will look up the Trautwein or Eulenburg score 
of the first movement of the F minor Quartet, they will see that in 
bar 2 after the double bar (bar 50 of the whole) the first violin plays 
the notes Ep, Ab, Eb, Gb. Yet in Haydn’s autograph the second 
note is clearly not Ab but Bp, thus delicately over-shooting the 
expected note by one degree and leading the ear upward insensibly 
towards the Cb which is to come in the corresponding place two 
bars ahead. A beautiful and subtle bit of workmanship. André 
and Blundell both reproduce it. So does La Chevardiére-—a 
certainty for which I am indebted to Mr. John Russell of the 
Central Library, Manchester, who kindly checked it for me. 
Hummel’s edition, on the contrary, has the pedestrian Ab. This 
is only one instance out of a number but it must serve, lest my 
article grow too long. 

One parting shot : What does Artaria’s version of the F minor 
Quartet show at these test-points ? What indeed! So far as I know 
there is not a copy of Artaria’s edition nearer than Vienna, and 
Professor Larsen is silent. Like Frank Stockton’s story, ‘ The Lady 
or the Tiger ?’, I end upon a question. 


MOZART’S “PRUSSIAN” QUARTETS IN 
RELATION TO HIS LATE STYLE 


By A. Hyatr Kinc 


One of the results of the journey that Mozart made to Berlin in the 

spring of 1789 was the commission from the Emperor of Prussia to 

compose six string quartets. The three that were completed have 

ee thus been generally named the “ Prussian ” Quartets, to distinguish 
them from the earlier set dedicated to Haydn, with which they have | 

inevitably and perl.aps unfortunately been compared. These three 

a works date from the time when Mozart was miserably poor and in 

desperately humiliating circumstances. Though widely esteemed 

as the greatest living composer, he was forced practically to live by 

composing ballroom music or depend on the charity of a few 

friends. It cannot be denied that all this had an adverse effect on 

the production of these quartets, but it is hoped to show in this 

article that an estimate of them different from that generally 

accepted can be made if they are considered in the light of some 

very interesting features of Mozart’s late style. Some attempt will 

: also be made to interpret the significance of these features since 

they are important for an understanding of the logical development 

of his music right up to the last month of his life. 

It is not too much to say that the usual views of the Prussian 
Quartets are due to their being studied in a kind of vacuum into 
which only the manifold excellence of the ““ Haydn” set has been 
allowed to intrude, naturally to the advantage of the earlier works. 
The estimate of most English writers on Mozart is substantially the 
same as that of Mr. Thomas Dunhill found in the second part of 
his booklet on the Mozart quartets in the ‘ Musical Pilgrim ’ series. 
This is based on the depreciative criticism that the three Quartets, 
described as a “ pathetic sequence”, exhibit “an unfortunate 
decline in musical inventiveness, as well as certain retrogade ten- 
dencies ’, This is imputed to Mozart’s material worries, and to the 
necessity of giving prominence to the royal patron’s cello, which 
disturbed the usual balance of the quartet style. Now throughout 
1786 and 1787, Mozart’s ill-fortune and insecurity had been ever 
increasing with the growth of his powers and reputation. He was 
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driven to distraction between March and September of the latter 
year, and from this period date the first of the series of begging 
letters written to Puchberg, his fellow-mason. Yet in that time he 
managed to compose seven works, each indisputably a masterpiece 
of its kind: the three last Symphonies in E flat, G mimor and 
C major, the piano Trio in E major, the Adagio for piano in B minor, 
the incomparable string Trio in E flat major, and what was possibly 
the most profound and moving utterance of his life, the Adagio for 
string quartet which he prefixed to his arrangement for the same 
medium of the earlier four-hand piano Fugue in C minor (K.426). 
In none of these works can the slightest falling-off in inventive 
genius be detected. They are rather the crowning evidence of 
phenomenal powers of detachment which in our western civiliza- 
tion are given only to men of Mozart’s order of genius or to mystics. 

Mozart was in many ways a “ super-man” in the best sense of 
the term, but especially in this power of detachment. Of this there 
is ample evidence from his letters, authenticated stories of his life 
and the relation of events in it to the series of his compositions. It 
is therefore unreasonable to assume that any additional cares and 
anxieties which came on him after October 1788 could in any way 
lessen this power (ot which he had just given such striking proof) 
or undermine his genius. What did affect him was the lack of 
impetus to undertake new work, even when commissioned, as were 
the Prussian Quartets.“ To trace the cause and growth of this 
lack of impetus we must go back nearly ten years, From 1780 
onwards (a convenient landmark is the Serenade for thirteen wind 
instruments of that year, K.361) Mozart had written one great 
work after another with increasing frequency. The diversity of 
his genius must have been bewildering to his contemporaries, for 
apart from his operas little of his music gained wide or lasting 
popularity. People who whistled “ Non pit andrai ” would not have 
much use for such peculiar works as the piano quartets or the 
complex serenity of the finale of the last C major Symphony. The 
small material benefit gained from the initial success of ‘ Figaro’, 
following so soon after the labour of the three great piano Con- 
certos in E flat major, A major and C minor (K.482, 488, 491), 
undoubtedly caused a crisis in Mozart’s life. This took the form 
of a kind of spiritual retrenchment and a natural fall in the rate of 
production. It is most probable that such music as the sombre 
minuet of the work for clarinet, viola and piano, the stiff, mournful 


() He was also commissioned to write six sonatas for the Princess Friederike. K.576 
is the only one of these completed, but there are a number of sketches for others which 
attest his efforts to throw his creative lethargy. 
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style of much of the piano Concerto in C (K.503) and the queer 
Rondo in A minor for piano (K.511), with its blend of poetic 
ghostliness and introspective melancholy, are reflections of this 
crisis. But after this Mozart had still enough resilience of spirit to 
recover fairly quickly. Two years later, however, he was far worse 
off in every way, and after the supreme effort of the three sym- 
phonies, the crisis was greatly intensified. This time he must have 
realized that it was the very originality and diversity of his talent, 
coupled with his own fecklessness and weak judgment (both due to 
his father’s over-anxious and masterful influence), which had denied 
him the more remunerative success and security won by many 
second-rate payers of musical lip-service to fickle patrons and a 
more fickle public. But supreme genius is not suddenly reduced to 
mediocrity even by desperate adversity, whether material, physical 
or spiritual. 

The idea that his powers suddenly failed is surely disproved by 
such works as the string Trio and clarinet Quintet, which no one 
who knows them well denies to be miracles of felicitous invention.‘* 
Perhaps here he was roused from his apathy by the novelty of the 
forms, since he was always eager to grapple with problems set by 
unusual combinations of instruments. Otherwise (apart from the 
first Prussian Quartet and the piano Sonata (K.575 and 576, both 
in D) he was simply too miserable, disheartened and ill to write 
much apart from vocal canons for convivial use and sets of dances 
to earn a little money. This second crisis was followed by a longer 
recuperative period ; then, with ‘ Cosi fan tutte’, a more even 
flow of fine music was resumed, but the unproductive gaps were 
inevitably longer than those of 1786-87. And his style was changed ; 
for the moment it may be described as chastened. The balance of 
certain emotional and formal standards had been redistributed by 
this severe testing-time, and of all these changes the Prussian 
Quartets are typical. 

The first, in D major, and the second, in B flat major (K.589), 
illustrate how important the study of the original autographs some- 
times is for the proper understanding of Mozart’s music. There is 
no doubt that for the beginning of these works Mozart used drafts 
he had made at least seventeen years before, and this furnishes 
further proof of the lack of impetus mentioned above. The evidence 
consists of three things: the type of the music paper which, for 
the first few pages of each work, has ten lines to a sheet and is of a 


(®} There also dates from this period the 200-bar fragment of a basset horn Concerto, 
which Mozart transcribed later as the basis of the first movement of the clarinet Con- 
certo, about whose fine quality there is no dispute. 
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thick greyish texture, such as Mozart had not used for many 
years (from roughly 1778 onwards he used twelve-line paper, white 
in colour) ; the style of the writing of the opening themes and 
other passages, which is bold and thick and can be dated by com- 
parison to within a few years as belonging to a period not later 
than 1773-74; the style of the opening melodies of each quartet, 
which, consisting of semibreves or minims often preceded or linked 
by turns or grace-notes as part of a descending theme, can be 
dated to the early seventies. For this type is found very largely 
in works written soon after his journey to Italy and Vienna of that 
period. 

It would seem that, owing to his prevailing apathy, Mozart 
kept on putting off the Prussian king’s commission—he himself in 
a letter describes the quartets as laborious—and one day came 
upon these early drafts in his desk and was attracted by the broad 
singing quality of the themes. In the Quartet in D it is highly 
significant that he sketched and rejected a cheerful jerky theme for 
the finale in favour of the one we now have, and which is actually 
derived, almost note for note, from that which opens the first move- 
ment. In all except the minuet Mozart seems to have been 
aiming at purely sensuous beauty of sound, and to have had little 
interest in elaborate thematic development. The expression-mark 
dolce, which he uses so infrequently in his autographs that editors 
have often felt it necessary to supply it, actually occurs here several 
times.) The minuet in this and the other two quartets have a 
curious brusqueness which is wholly absent from those in the 
“‘ Haydn ” Quartets. Perhaps he felt an urge to express the reverse 
of the courtly grace usually associated with the form. If so, the 
use in the minuets of the first two of the Prussian Quartets of unusual 
and abrupt semiquavers such as do not occur at all in those of the 
Haydn set is certainly effective. But the formal and emotional 


(» ¢.g. the Quartets K. 160, 169, 17% 174 and the Divertimenti K.136, 186 (openings 
of first movements) ; the .155, 170 (second subjects, first movements) ; 
* Lucio Silla’ (second number) ; four-hand pianoforte Sonata (Ke. 958, Kg. 186, 
first and second movements) ; pianoforte Concerto K. 175 (finale). 

‘® See Dr. Alfred Einstein's notes on K.575 and 589, where he quotes both this 
draft and that of the finale of the B flat Quartet. Those who cannot consult the third 
edition of Kéchel will find these drafts quoted in an article by the present writer, 
* Mozart’s Autographs in the British Museum’, in ‘ Music & Letters’, October 1937, 
with other information about the autographs of the Prussian Quartets. The figure in 
bar 5 of the opening of K.575 is prominent in the last movement of the E flat piano 
Concerto, K.449, and in the first of that in B flat, K.450. It was used again for the second 
subject of the first movement of the clarinet Quintet and for Tamino’s “ Der Gétter Wille 


mag geschehen ", No. 19 of ‘ The Magic Flute ’. 
t in this 


® ¢f. also the opening Larghetto of the Quintet in D major: Mozart 
te The first edition of the Quintet rightly includes 


it in bar 2; Breitkopf and Eulenburg both omit it. 
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scope of the minuets of Mozart’s last years is altogether remarkable. 
In point of length alone few minuets written since his youth, 
whether in symphony, serenade, divertimento or quartet (save the 
“ Haydn ”’ Quartets in G and A) approach those of the E flat 
Trio, the clarinet Quintet, the last quartets and quintets. The 
first two of these have a second trio, and all are full of the highest 
technical ingenuity. The variety of phrasing and feeling is freer 
than in the “‘ Haydn ”’ Quartets, and one has the impression that 
the form is stretched to bursting-point in every way. The only 
minuet for piano solo (K2.355, K3.593a) in the late period is unique 
in its class, full of weird harsh chromaticisms and broken rhythms. 
To return to the Quartet in D, we find the Andante to be infused 
with the same smooth sweetness of line as marks the first movement. 
Its opening bars are a distinct echo of those of the famous song 
‘Das Veilchen’.) (Of the broken descending semiquavers more 
will be said later.) In the finale, as in the first movement, the 
second subject is closely akin in spirit to the first, and in form to a 
number of phrases repeated throughout the work. But despite its 
peculiar beauty and freshness, it is simply stated twice, without 
development. In fact the whole work, with its contemporaries, is 
a plain contradiction of an idea long current, and one still often 
asserted, as by Mr. Cecil Gray when he writes (in the notes accom- 
panying the records of the Haydn Quartet Society): ‘“‘ Mozart 
almost invariably employs the customary strongly contrasted first 
and second subjects.”” This lack of thematic contrast is a feature 
of the B flat Quartet,” where we find the same smooth cantilena 
combined with a mellow clarity and a rippling purity of line which 
is enhanced by the recurrent use of triplets. But throughout we find 
a freer use of counterpoint than in the previous Quartet. This is 
very probably due to Mozart’s renewed acquaintance, in the 
interval of nearly a year, with the music of Handel, whose ‘ Alex- 
® A previous use of this phrase (bars 1 and 2) is the opening of Blonde’s “ Durch 
Zartlichkeit und Schmeicheln ", No. 8 of *‘ Die Entfiihrung’. It is also identical with 
that of the March, K.544, in D, ‘now lost. Abert points out that the melody in bars 5, 6, 
&c. of the Andante of this Quartet is based on a favourite phrase of Mozart's, used in 
‘ Figaro’ (Act 2, finale, the Count’s repeated “* Son venuti a vendicarmi ”) and ‘ Don 
Giovanni ’ (first finale, Don Juan’s “Veni un poco”’). This same little tune forms the 
second theme of the rondo of the G minor piano Quartet (bar 45 &c.). (Both the phrases 
are quoted in ex. 4, p. 942). 
(‘» One suspects that Mozart rejected his first draft of its fourth movement (which 
contains the opening of “Un moto di gioia”, K.579) for the same reason as he rejected 


that in K.575, that it was less in keeping with the rhythm and the melodic curve of the 
first movement than the melody he finally chose. This is the same as one he had already 


used for No. 4 of * Cosi fan tutte’ (“ Ah, guarda, sorella"), and its shape is strong 
akin to the minuet of the string Abe in C, to the famous sextet in * Figaro’ (“ 
quello é mio padre”) and to the second of the variations in the Divertimento K. 251. 
Most probably the same desire for uniformity led him to abandon a 6-8 finale for the 
E major piano Trio after he had written a hundred bars of it in full. 
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ander’s Feast’ and ‘ Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day’ he was reorches- 
trating for Baron van Swieten. We see this especially in the short 
and vigorous finale; Mozart’s counterpoint never regained the 
etherial radiance of the finale of the Symphony in C, but it acquired 
a greater solidity and swiftness, as we see in many works of this 
last period. (Some finales of the “‘ Haydn” Quartets are quite as 
swift, but lack the smoothness of these later works.) The reason 
for this increase of fugal and contrapuntal writing is that it provided 
Mozart with a most satisfactory means of giving unity to a work 
as a whole and its movements. 

The third Prussian Quartet, in F major (K.590), is a notable 
instance of this. It is certainly the most interesting of the three. 
Mr. Dunhill remarks that the opening subject is “ decidedly poor 
and lacking in distinction.” It should be unnecessary to point out 
that the “ distinction” of Mozart’s subjects has little to do with 
the excellence of the structure he founds upon them. The fine 
movements he builds of insignificant scraps of phrase are legion. 
The evenness of treatment of this tune (incidentally of the most 
unusual form) is almost certainly intentional, for the same 
“* unadventurous ”’ quality is found in the following Andante with 
its restrained and carefully balanced melody and symmetrical 
rhythm which is found in nearly every bar, and in the discreet 
elegance of its harmonization. The minuet is certainly the roughest 
of the set, and the emphasis laid on the darkly coloured harmonies 
of the inner parts is most unusual. The finale is the crown of the 
work. As with those of the other two quartets it sums up the 
previous three movements. More than anything else in this set 
it deserves the epithet “ capricious ” which Abert applies to them. 
The importance of these finales has been stressed by M. de Saint- 
Foix who wrote as follows (‘Le Dernier Quatuor de Mozart’ in 
the ‘ Guido Adler Festschrift’, 1930) : 


De l’unité thématique découle u’inévitablement la ten- 
dance A user du contrepoint: car, en l’absence de thémes con- 
trastés le jeu des parties doit renouveler et corser Pintérét. Et cette 
nouvelle orientation conduit aussi 4 donner au finale une importance 
plus grande. Au lieu du simple agrément d’une conclusion 
spirituelle ou joyeuse, le finale est promu a une dignité plus haute : 
c’est la que se concentre le principal effort. 


The thematic unity of this Quartet in F is rounded off by a 
small point not mentioned by M. de Saint-Foix, the occurrence, in 
(8) Agu it runs through the whole scene where 


Susanna comes out of the bedroom the Count, who has been expecting 
Cherubino. A similar rhythm is prominent in the Andante of the D minor Quartet. 
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bars 51 and 53, 109 and 111 of the first movement, of progressions 
which, taken together, are here plainly the inspiration of the very 
remarkable opening theme of the finale. Of Mozart’s wider use 
of this more will be said later. The range of sonority of this finale is 
extraordinary, a quality found in a lesser degree in the first move- 
ment, which Mr. Dunhill describes as an “ attempt to make bricks 
without straw, even without clay.” 

Another point these quartets have in common is the prominence 
of the cello of “ ce souverain mélomane ” as M. de Saint-Foix dubs 
the King of Prussia. It was nothing new for Mozart to write 
prominently in a high clef for this instrument. He had done this 
before in the C major Quintet and in the E flat string Trio. His 
necessity to do so here has two results: it unifies the quartets still 
further and fits in, admittedly by a coincidence, with a general 
tendency of his last years to write with an increased clarity and 
limpidity in relatively high registers. A similar stroke of fortune 
was the opportunity to write the Quintet for glass harmonica, oboe, 
viola, flute and cello, a combination in which he found it easy to 
attain a high, ringing sweetness of peculiar beauty that must have 
pleased him very much. This tendency to lightness of tone-quality 
can be seen in the B flat piano Concerto (K.595), where there is 
less heavy bass and longer passages with the left hand in the treble 
clef are found than in nearly all its predecessors. A similar lightness 
characterizes the four-hand arrangements of the two Fantasies for 
mechanical organ; in much of ‘ Cosi fan tutte’, and in ‘ The 
Magic Flute ’, especially when the Three Ladies and the Three Boys 
are singing, there is the same high, clear quality which we meet first 
in the writing for the Prussian king’s cello. It is true that the promi- 
nence of this instrument upsets the balance of the string quartet, if 
this form, in the comparatively brief time of its existence, can be 
regarded as irrevocably standardized ; but surely Mozart may be 
allowed to transcend the limits of so short a tradition (which he 
himself had done so much to develop), especially when he brings 
off such a fine tour de force in the process. Had this task come 
Beethoven’s way, and had he succeeded, it would long ago have 
been hailed as another proof of his revolutionary genius. But 
musical traditions die hard, and the nineteenth-century conception 
of Mozart as the incarnation of conventional and genteel sweetness 
has not been wholly ousted by the reaction in favour of the 
“‘damonic” idea. Hence the general unwillingness to give him 


‘” The comparison of the shape of this theme, and its abrupt pauses and modulations 
in the development, with the first subject of Beethoven’s “ Appassionata” Sonata is 
irresistible. 
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credit for such a “ revolutionary” feat as Frederick William’s 
cello called for. One of his finest achievements in his late works is 
this spiritualization of the beauty and power of sound. It is as if 
the voice of the Two Men in Armour were already calling : 


Ihr wandelt durch des Tones Macht 
Froh durch des Todes diistre Nacht. 


Further evidence of his interest in pure sound is an enormous 
increase of trills and turns of all sorts,“ and of themes and chord 
sequences formed of minims,“) which is found in many of Mozart’s 
later compositions. 

Here a digression is necessary before it is possible to discuss the 
essential traits of the Prussian Quartets in relation to the works 
which followed them. This will serve to point out some important 
characteristics of all Mozart’s music up till 1788, which, for various 
reasons, undergo in his later works a logical elaboration and a kind 
of synthesis. For in spite of the large number of his compositions 
and their apparent diversity, close examination reveals a surprising 
consistency in the matter of tonal association, for instance. It has 
long been recognized that G minor and C minor are keys which, 
in both instrumental and vocal works, appealed to Mozart from 
his earliest days for utterances of deep pathos and power. D minor 
expresses a mood of grim tragedy.“ Keys which he uses com- 
paratively infrequently are also consistent. Music written in A flat 
major is in a mood perhaps best described as one of contemplative, 
inward fervour.“*) D major expresses a triumphal, festal spirit, 
mainly in music prior to 1788, ¢.g. in the finales to Acts 1 and 3 
of ‘Idomeneo’. After this date C major takes its place, as in the 


“®) Such as we find in the Andante of the Quintet in C, and subsequent works: the 
finale of the last Quartet (K.590), the two last string Quintets, the opening Adagio of 
the glass harmonica Quintet, the second Fantasy for mechanical organ in F minor, 
several of the strains of the Three Ladies in ‘The Magic Flute’, and the piano 
Variations on “ Ein Weib ist das herrlichste Ding”. But Mozart is careful not to 
overload the effect of trills. For instance, the MS. of the Quintet in D clearly shows 
that all the editions are wrong (except the first) in printing trills for two instruments 
simultancously. One alone should trill, as in the E flat Quintet. 

4D As in the opening of the piano Concerto in A (K.488), that of the clarinet Quintet 
and of the string Trio in E flat in bars 33-35 of the glass harmonica Quintet, bars 
157-162 of the Allegro of the B flat piano crests (K.595), many passages of * The 
Magic Flute’ and in the ‘ Ave, verum corpus’ (K.618). 

@® Interesting and little-known examples are the overture to ‘ La Betulia liberata’ 
of 1771, the very fine Kyrie, K.341, the Allegro of the piano Trio K.442, which are all 
as tense and thrilling in their way as such vocal works as “‘ Tutto nel cor vi sento”, and 
“ Corriamo, fuggiamo ”, Nos. 4 and 18 of ‘ Idomenco ’. 

8) Notably the second movements of the string Quartet (K.428), the violin Sonata 
(K.481), the piano Quartet (K.493), the Symphony (K.543) and the string Trio, all works 
in E flat major, and the middle section of the second organ Fantasy in F minor (K.608). 
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finale to Act 1 of ‘ The Magic Flute’. In the late period we find in 
D major a subsidiary mood, one of quiet joyousness, becoming 
prominent.) A major usually has a cheerful, springlike quality, 
with a predominance of long, flowing melodies, that are rarely 
found in any other key.“*) Each key in fact has a definite association 
for Mozart, formal or emotional (sometimes both together), and 
although the particular emotion is often made to fluctuate in the 
course of a movement through modulations of kaleidoscopic swift- 
ness, there are not many exceptions to this principle, and these are 
naturally fewer in keys that are not very often used. The use of 
E major for instrumental works is most uncommon, but is invariably 
of a most moving tenderness, and its texture is crystal-clear ; in the 
operas it expresses the happiness of lovers, often with a background 
of gentle breezes.(*) 

Actual forms of phrase and style also are bound up with keys. 
Melodies in B flat major (a key very often used in love duets or 
solos where the tender passion is a source of anxiety) are often in 
thirds.“ In C minor a vigorous type of opening based on the rising 
notes of the common chord is prevalent.) F minor occurs relatively 


@® ¢.g. the slow movements of the violin Sonata in A (K.526) and of the string 
Quartet in A (K.464) ; also those of the clarinet Quintet and Concerto ; and “ O Isis 
und Osiris” and other numbers in ‘ The Magic Flute ’. 


48) As in the first movements of the piano Concerto (K.488), of the clarinet Quintet 
and Concerto ; the second movements of the D major piano Concerto (K.537) and of 
the piano Trio in E; other examples are the first and last movements of the string 
Quartet (K.464) and of the violin Sonata (K.526), and the subject of the unfinished 
fugue for piano and viclin (K.402). Highly typical of Mozart’s consistency is his modula- 
tion to A major for the flowing grace of the second subject (bar 22 &c.) in the first 
movement of the piano Sonata in D (K.284). Of vocal music the smooth, even line of 
“* La ci darem la mano ” is typical. 


«®) Namely : “‘ Amoretti che ascosi"’ in ‘ La finta semplice’, “ Placido é il mar” 
and “ Zeffiretti lusinghieri” in ‘ Idomeneo’, “ O gliickliche Wonne” in ‘ Zaide’, 
“* E la fede delle femine ” and “ Soave sia il vento ” in ‘ Cosi fan tutte ’, and “* In diesen 
heil’gen Hallen” in ‘ The Magic Flute’. The trio of the E minor violin Sonata, the 
piano Trio (K.542), the Andante of the violin Concerto in A (K.219) and its alternative 
version (K.261), the trios of the two Quartets in A (K.169 and 464) and that of the 
Symphony in A (K.201) are some beautiful and characteristic instances of instrumental 
music in this key. An interesting exception to its consistent mood is the churchyard 
scene in ‘ Don Giovanni’ where Mozart seems to have chosen E major for emphasizing 
the grim irony of the situation by contrast, and produces a fine dramatic effect by 
continual modulations to other keys. 


7) ¢.g. the openings of the piano Concerto (K.450), the piano Trio (K.502) ; of 
three movements of the Divertimento (K.186) ; the second subject of the Allegro of the 
E flat violin Sonata (K.481) ; the Andante of the early Symphony (K.76). 


«a Such as the piano Sonata and Fantasy (K.457, , the piano Concerto (K.491), 
the wind Serenade (K.388), Osmin’s Marsch, 473). ” in the ‘ 
the fine song ‘ Als Luise’ (K.520) and the glass harmonica Quintet ; slow movements 
in this key also have a remarkable identity of opening, emphasizing the interval from C 
to G, as in the Andante of the Symphony (K.184), of the Quartet (K.171), of the ‘ Sinfonia 
concertante ’ for violin and viola (K.364) and of the piano Concertos (K.271 and 482), 
all works in E flat major. ~ 
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seldom, but the texture of music in it is elaborately contrapuntal. 
One of the rare exceptions is Barbarina’s aria in Act 4 of ‘ Figaro’, 
“ L’ho perduta”, but one could hardly expect an artless girl to 
search for a lost pin to a contrapuntal accompaniment. G major 
is often linked to a brisk, chirpy style of melody, brought to 
perfection in Papageno’s ‘ Der Vogelfanger bin ich ja’ and the duet 
between him and Papagena in the finale of Act 2. 

A further sense of continuity and uniformity is given to the mass 
of Mozart’s music by his addiction to melodic repetition. By this 
is not meant repetition of scraps of phrases which were current 
musical coin in the eighteenth century, but that of real tunes and 
pieces of highly individual figuration. It is no exaggeration to say 
that pages could be filled with examples, but here only some of the 
most striking will be given, since this digression must not become 
a long catalogue of references. These repetitions admit of two 
divisions : those more or less conscious, which occur near together ; 
and unconscious ones found at much longer intervals, during which 
the melody must have sunk deep into the subconscious strata of 
Mozart’s mind, only to be evoked by some association of mood, 
idea or timbre of which we know nothing. Some repetitions are 
note for note and in identical keys, others embody variations of 
rhythm, time and pitch. 

As an example of the first kind may be cited the vigorous 
progression which occurs in bars 36, 37, &c. of the overture 
to ‘ Don Giovanni’ and at many subsequent places in the opera : 


Ex.i 


It is met with here and there in earlier works, but must have been 
running through Mozart’s head in 1787 for some time past. He 
had used it in the C major Quartet (K.465, IV, 300), the D major 
string Quartet (K.499, II, 25, 26), the eighth of the piano Varia- 
tions in B flat major (K.500), the ‘ Prague’ Symphony (K.504, 
Ili, 67-69) and the first movement of ‘ Eine kleine Nachtmusik ’ 
(K.525). The second subject of the clarinet Trio finale is strongly 
akin to melodies in the two-piano Sonata (K.448, II, 50-53) and in 
the G minor piano Quartet (K.478, I, 57-60) and the whole first 
theme of the piano Rondo in D (K.485) is taken from bars 60, &c., 
of the latter’s finale. The second subject of the C major Quartet 

(2) From the Andante of the Quartet in F (K.168) through the variations of the violin 
and piano Sonata (K.54), No. 5, the piano Variations (K.352, 398, Nos. 5 and 4) to the 


two mechanical Fantasies (K.594 and 608), and No. 6 of the piano Variations 
(K.613). Perhaps the finest of all is the minor section of the F major piano Rondo (K.494). 
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finale to Act 1 of ‘ The Magic Flute’. In the late period we find in 
D major a subsidiary mood, one of quiet joyousness, becoming 
prominent.() A major usually has a cheerful, springlike quality, 
with a predominance of long, flowing melodies, that are rarely 
found in any other key.“*) Each key in fact has a definite association 
for Mozart, formal or emotional (sometimes both together), and 
although the particular emotion is often made to fluctuate in the 
course of a movement through modulations of kaleidoscopic swift- 
ness, there are not many exceptions to this principle, and these are 
naturally fewer in keys that are not very often used. The use of 
E major for instrumental works is most uncommon, but is invariably 
of a most moving tenderness, and its texture is crystal-clear ; in the 
operas it expresses the happiness of lovers, often with a background 
of gentle breezes.(*) 

Actual forms of phrase and style also are bound up with keys. 
Melodies in B flat major (a key very often used in love duets or 
solos where the tender passion is a source of anxiety) are often in 
thirds.“ In C minor a vigorous type of opening based on the rising 
notes of the common chord is prevalent.) F minor occurs relatively 


(@ ¢.g, the slow movements of the violin Sonata in A (K.526) and of the string 
Quartet in A (K.464) ; also those of the clarinet Quintet and Concerto ; and “ O Isis 
und Osiris” and other numbers in ‘ The Magic Flute ’. 


48) As in the first movements of the piano Concerto (K.488), of the clarinet Quintet 
and Concerto ; the second movements of the D major piano Concerto (K.537) and of 
the piano Trio in E; other examples are the first and last movements of the string 
Quartet (K.464) and of the violin Sonata (K.526), and the subject of the unfinished 
fugue for piano and violin (K.402). Highly typical of Mozart’s consistency is his modula- 
tion to A major for the flowing grace of the second subject (bar 22 &c.) in the first 
movement of the piano Sonata in D (K.284). Of vocal music the smooth, even line of 
“* La ci darem la mano ”’ is typical. 


Namely : “ Amoretti che ascosi”’ in * La finta semplice ’, “ Placido il mar” 
and “ Zeffiretti lusinghieri” in ‘ Idomeneo’, “ O gliickliche Wonne” in ‘ Zaide’, 
“* E la fede delle femine ” and “ Soave sia il vento ” in ‘ Cosi fan tutte’, and “ In diesen 
heil’gen Hallen” in ‘ The Magic Flute’. The trio of the E minor violin Sonata, the 
piano Trio (K.542), the Andante of the violin Concerto in A (K.219) and its alternative 
version (K.261), the trios of the two Quartets in A (K.169 and 464) and that of the 
Symphony in A (K.201) are some beautiful and characteristic instances of instrumental 
music in this key. An interesting exception to its consistent mood is the churchyard 
scene in ‘ Don Giovanni’ where Mozart seems to have chosen E major for emphasizing 
the grim irony of the situation by contrast, and produces a fine dramatic effect by 
continual modulations to other keys. 


“a7 ¢.g. the openings of the piano Concerto (K.450), the piano Trio (K.502) ; of 
three movements of the Divertimento (K.186) ; the second subject of the Allegro of the 
E flat violin Sonata (K.481) ; the Andante of the early Symphony (K.76). 


(@) Such as the piano Sonata and Fantasy (K.457, 475), the piano Concerto (K.491), 
the wind Serenade (K.388), Osmin’s “‘ Marsch, marsch, marsch ” in the ‘ Entfuhrung a 
the fine song ‘ Als Luise’ (K.520) and the glass harmonica Quintet ; slow movements 
in this key also have a remarkable identity of opening, emphasizing the interval from C 
to G, as in the Andante of the Symphony (K.184), of the Quartet (K.171), of the ‘ Sinfonia 
concertante ’ for violin and viola (K.364) and of the piano Concertos (K.271 and 482), 
all works in E flat major. 
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seldom, but the texture of music in it is elaborately contrapuntal. *) 
One of the rare exceptions is Barbarina’s aria in Act 4 of ‘ Figaro’, 
“ L’ho perduta”’, but one could hardly expect an artless girl to 
search for a lost pin to a contrapuntal accompaniment. G major 
is often linked to a brisk, chirpy style of melody, brought to 
perfection in Papageno’: ‘ Der Vogelfanger bin ich ja’ and the duet 
between him and Papagena in the finale of Act 2. 

A further sense of continuity and uniformity is given to the mass 
of Mozart’s music by his addiction to melodic repetition. By this 
is not meant repetition of scraps of phrases which were current 
musical coin in the eighteenth century, but that of real tunes and 
pieces of highly individual figuration. It is no exaggeration to say 
that pages could be filled with examples, but here only some of the 
most striking will be given, since this digression must not become 
a long catalogue of references. These repetitions admit of two 
divisions : those more or less conscious, which occur near together ; 
and unconscious ones found at much longer intervals, during which 
the melody must have sunk deep into the subconscious strata of 
Mozart’s mind, only to be evoked by some association of mood, 
idea or timbre of which we know nothing. Some repetitions are 
note for note and in identical keys, others embody variations of 
rhythm, time and pitch. 

As an example of the first kind may be cited the vigorous 
progression which occurs in bars 36, 37, &c. of the overture 
to ‘ Don Giovanni’ and at many subsequent places in the opera : 


Ex.i «Kk 827 


It is met with here and there in earlier works, but must have been 
running through Mozart’s head in 1787 for some time past. He 
had used it in the C major Quartet (K.465, IV, 300), the D major 
string Quartet (K.499, II, 25, 26), the eighth of the piano Varia- 
tions in B flat major (K.500), the ‘ Prague’ Symphony (K.504, 
III, 67-69) and the first movement of ‘ Eine kleine Nachtmusik ’ 
(K.525). The second subject of the clarinet Trio finale is strongly 
akin to melodies in the two-piano Sonata (K.448, II, 50-53) and in 
the G minor piano Quartet (K.478, I, 57-60) and the whole first 
theme of the piano Rondo in D (K.485) is taken from bars 60, &c., 
of the latter’s finale. The second subject of the C major Quartet 

@) From the Andante of the Quartet in F (K.168) through the variations of the violin 
and piano Sonata (K.54), No. 5, the piano Variations (K.352, 398, Nos. 5 and 4) to the 


two mechanical organ Fantasies (K.594 and 608), and No. 6 of the piano Variations 
(K.613). Perhaps the finest of all is the minor section of the F major piano Rondo (K.494). 
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(I, 56, 57) is the same as the first bars of the Duo for violin and viola 
in G major (K.423). The opening notes of the other Duo, in B flat 
major (K.424), are a repetition of the fugal theme of the finale of 
the G major Quartet. The theme of the variations of this Duo 
recurs as part of those of the G major piano Concerto. The melody 
of the Romanza of the horn Concerto in E flat major (K.495) was 
used again to open the Andante of the four-hand piano Sonata in 
F (K.497). The opening Allegro melody of the early string Quartet 
in E flat major (K. 160) is repeated to begin the four-hand 
piano Sonata in D major (Ka. 357, K3. 186c). 

Instances of long-term borrowing are found in strangely diverse 
works. The G major Quartet (K.387. IV, 108, &c.) anticipates 
the sprightly “‘ Wie, wie, wie” of the Three Ladies in the second 
quintet of ‘The Magic Flute’. Its Andante (30,31) contains the 
opening of the Larghetto of the clarinet Quintet. A melody of the 
above B flat Duo (first movement, second subject) recurs in the 
exactly corresponding place of the late B flat Quartet (K.589). The 
opening theme of the Larghetto of the piano and wind Quintet (K.452) 
a tender and lovely melody (used by Haydn to start his Quartet 
Op. 77 No. 2), is put into the mouth of Leporello in the “ Nella 
bionda”’ section of the cynical catalogue aria. Monostatos’s 
“* Du feines Taubchen ” has been used before as the opening theme 
of the slow movement of the piano Concerto in C (K.415). The 
striking tune on the horns in the variations of the C minor wind 
Serenade (K.388, IV, 139) is transferred to trumpets, drums and 
violins to herald the entry of Don Ottavio and Donna Anna in the 
sextet (No. 20) of ‘ Don Giovanni’, Act 2. As shown above (foot- 
note No. 9), ‘ Das Veilchen’ has a curious ancestry and posterity. 
The opening of the B flat piano Concerto (K.450) very nearly 
resembles that of the B flat piano Trio (K.502). In the flute 
Quartet in D (K.285, I, 147) and the Allegro of the E flat piano 
Concerto (K.271) we find the famous opening phrase of the G minor 
string Quintet. 

To hear and recognize such similarities of themes as these and 
many more is peculiarly satisfying, and gives one a feeling of happy 
acquaintance with some part of Mozart’s genius, just as one derives 
pleasure from discerning likenesses of face and character in different 
branches of a family one knows and likes well. In Mozart’s music 
this pleasure is heightened by the observation of his repeated use 
of various pungent rhythms and certain delicious clichés, one of 
which at least is certainly all his own, namely a little descending 
progression of four notes (the first of longer value than the rest) 
frequently from the tonic to the dominant. He must have used it 
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hundreds of times in the course of his life, yet with such quiet 
humour, such subtle variety of position, mood and note-values, 
that it never becomes stale. How gratefully it falls on the ear in 
the opening of the “ Incarnatus” in the C minor Mass (K.427), 
and in that of the Andante of the last C major Symphony, in the 
whispering of the violin in the Andante of the piano Trio in E: 

K 542 

nda 


iolin 


or in its echoing in all four voices in bars 42-48 of the Andante 
of the Quartet in G major (K.387). It is like one of the mathe- 
matical refinements used in the building of the Parthenon, intro- 
duced not as an end in itself, but to strengthen the whole and endow 
it with suppleness, lightness and unity. Perhaps one might take a 
hint from one of Mozart’s ways of signing his letters and call this 
happy progression the “ Trazom touch.” 

It was remarked on page 332 that it is untrue to say that Mozart 
almost invariably uses a strongly contrasted second subject. Indeed 
uniformity of melody and design are by no means uncommon 
before 1788. Such a work as the A major Quartet is conspicuous 
for these qualities. The piano Concertos in B flat (K.456) and C 
(K.503) are other examples of about the same period.) The first 
and last movements of the violin Concerto in A (K.219) have a 
remarkable thematic resemblance. But in much of Mozart’s music 
of 1784-87 the variety of mood, melody and treatment is almost 
bewildering. The late Sir Donald Tovey pointed out that no good 
Mozart rondo has less than seven tunes. Many of these athematic 
melodies are obviously thrown in for the sake of incidental contrast, 
and never developed at all. We see this especially in many of the 
piano concertos and such chamber works as the G minor piano 
Quartet and the E flat string Quartet (K.428), where the music 
changes its mood with an exasperating swiftness and only becomes 
enjoyable after long acquaintance. This prolonged display of 
variegated brilliance and restless energy was that of a man whose 
universality and dynamic genius knew no limits. But lack of public 
appreciation combined with certain idiosyncrasies in his own 
character precluded any stabilization, material or artistic. This 
could only be attained by a descent to mediocrity which a man of 
Mozart’s calibre could not endure. And so when there came the 

(%) Abert, writing in Cobbett’s ‘ Cyclopaedia of Chamber Music’, emphasized the 
fundamental unity of many of the themes of the G minor string Quintet. clarinet 


Trio (K.498) has a similar tendency. 
AA 
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second crisis (referred to earlier in this article), his reaction to it was 
to abandon the heterogeneous richness of his previous style and from 
now onwards to adopt one which could justify his genius to himself 
with most satisfaction. He retained and intensified certain earlier 
qualities, some of which had been kept in the background as being at 
variance with that same heterogeneous richness which had failed to 
bring him lasting success or happiness. Others he added. Briefly, 
consistency of key association, simplification of development, the 
pursuit of purity of sound and texture, and the habit of melodic 
repetition are all intensified. Wealth of athematic melody practically 
disappears, while thematic uniformity, both of the parts and whole 
of a work, becomes almost an obsession, which found its most 
natural expression in an orgy of counterpoint. Some of these 
qualities are logically developed out of the traits indicated in the 
foregoing digression. The whole found practically its first but 
naturally not its most intense expression in the first Prussian 
Quartet. In this Mozart seems to be feeling his way. In the works 
which follow his touch is much surer and the style more consistent. 
If this theory is correct, it goes some way to explain the differences 
in the style of Mozart’s music before and after 1788. Like his own 
Tamino, he had passed through a great ordeal, and in the end 
came to the temple of musical truth and wisdom. It remains to 
show how he pursued his new ideals in the music he composed 
subsequent to the Prussian Quartets. 

The varied quality of Mozart’s counterpoint is a fascinating 
study. We see how playful and sprightly it can be in the develop- 
ment of the finale of the last E flat major Symphony ; how stormy 
and pathetic, in that of the G minor Symphony ; or how it can soar 
to regions as far removed from troubled emotion as in the finale of 
the C major Symphony, the Olympus of Homer’s ‘ Odyssey ’(?") The 
little Gigue for piano in G (K.574) has a truly diabolical verve 
and abandon. In the last D major piano Sonata (K.576) the 
counterpoint has a brittle, glittering hardness. It can become a kind 
of luminous moto perpetuo, typified by the finales of the Prussian 
Quartets in B flat and F. The two Fantasies for mechanical organ 
and ‘The Magic Flute’ overture exemplify the smooth, broad 
style of counterpoint which is imposing and ingenious without being 
overweighted or yet dehumanized. In the finales of the last two 
string Quintets we meet a mood of finely drawn nervous energy, 
which is limpid and peculiarly attractive, as different as can be from 


() Od. VI, 43-46: “ neither disturbed by the blasts, or drenched by storms : nor 
does the blizzard approach it, but the air all around is wholly cloudless, and a clear 


radiance floats over it”’. 
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the stately, solemn atmosphere of the famous song of the Two Armed 
Men in ‘ The Magic Flute’. In all these and in many other places 
Mozart’s mastery is flawless and his concentration unswerving. He 
never repeats in his late work the whimsical aberration of the finale 
of the G major Quartet (attractive though that movement is) 
where he breaks off into an alien episode in the style of a dance tune. 

A fugue is, after all, the most highly organized formal and 
emotional unity that can exist in music, and hence its attraction 
for Mozart in his reaction against diversity. Wherever possible he 
writes in a fugal style, and where the nature of the composition 
precludes a strict fugue, he uses counterpoint with as few subjects 
as possible and of little contrast. One might even say that pre- 
occupation with the fugue had a limiting effect on his choice of 
thematic material for music which in his earlier years he could not 
have conceived within such strict limits. But there is no doubt that 
this style owed something to the logical growth of his admiration 
for Bach, the only composer, past or present, from whom he felt he 
could learn anything in his last years, though renewed acquaintance 
with Handel (during his orchestration, between. November 1788 
and July 1790, of ‘ Messiah’, ‘ Acis and Galatea’, ‘ Alexander’s 
Feast’ and the ‘ Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day ’, for Baron van Swieten) 
also had something to do with it. 

This uniformity of style is bound up with a number of figures 
and phrases which for some reason were constantly running through 
Mozart’s head at this time. Two of them in particular he used 
again and again. Both are found in his own earlier works and here 
and there in other eighteenth-century composers, but by no means 
so frequently that they can be called clichés. Both are descending 
scales.) The first, varying in length, has each note repeated 
twice ; the second runs straight down, usually from the dominant 
to the seventh, or from the mediant to the subdominant. (For the 
sake of brevity these may be called Figure A and Figure B.) 
Figure A takes two forms, an extended one such as occurs all 
through the Andante for mechanical organ in F (K.616) : 


and in many numbers of ‘ The Magic Flute’, such as the accom- 
paniment to the scene beginning with Monostatos’s “ Stolzer 
(2) Characteristically, for Mozart prefers to come down the scale for both formal 


and emotional emphasis, as Elgar did with his showers of falling sevenths. Beethoven, 
on the other hand, nearly always soars upwards, especially in late sonatas and quartets. 
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Jiingling ” (Finale, Act 1). The second is much shorter, usually 
three groups of two notes) with a rest in between, as at the start 
of the slow movement of the Prussian Quartet in D : 


also in those of the two quintets ; in those of the two mechanical 
organ Fantasies, and many other places. What attracted Mozart 
in this progression one cannot say, but it seems to create a mood of 
grave, serene dignity, devoid of all pompousness. 

Typical of Figure B is part of Tamino’s flute solo in his ordeal 
by fire : 


Adagio 
(Flute Solo) 


(24) 


It is emphasized in the duet leading up to this ordeal, and forms 
the basis of his song “ Dies Bildnis ist bezaubernd schén” (also 
of the “‘ Recordare”’ of the ‘ Requiem”) and is prominent in the 
first movement of the B flat piano Concerto (K.595). The incessant 
use of these two figures and many others serves to bind together 
works which are closely related thematically and spiritually, both 
in themselves and to compositions written in the same period. In 
the Quintet in D (written six months after the last Prussian Quartet) 
the opening Adagio (16, &c.) contains the germ of the richly 
ornamented melody of the Andante (9, &c.).*) The minuet (18-23) 
has a repetition of the fine swinging theme of the finale of the 
Quartet in F. The progression on which this is based : 


K 590 
Ex.6 Allegro 
(Ist Violin) ——— 


‘) Almost always in slow time. In quick time this Dea yeu rarely occurs in 
this form, but appears slightly extended, with each second note ated three times, 


making the progression emphasized above, in Ex. 1, as prominent in the ‘ Don Giovanni’ 
overture. This form is used little in the late works. 

‘%) The curious little figure at the end of Ex. 5 also occurs in ‘ Cosi fan tutte’ 
(Guglielmo’s “* Donne mie”, No. 26) and bar 96 of the minuet of K.589. 

(8) Used again in the Adagio for glass harmonica (K2. 356, Kg. 6174) and in the 
Andante of the second organ Fantasy (K.608). 
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is common enough in single groups of four notes, but its use in 
sequence is distinctly rare before the late period.) The theme of 
the last movement of this Quintet raises a most interesting point. The 
autograph shows that it was originally, throughout the movement, a 
straight chromatic scale from A to D. Such themes are uncommon 
in Mozart, though chromatic progressions and cadences become 
more frequent in his later works. But this work has chromatic ten- 
dencies throughout (e.g. bars 14 and 65 of the Adagio). Yet after 
Mozart had finished the work, he revised it in the autograph and 
altered the theme of the finale to its present form, thus giving it a 
vitality and dan which it lacked before. The inspiration for this 
correction possibly came, in the course of the revision, from the last 
bars of the Adagio and the trio, where an unbroken descending 
scale was deliberately avoided. Mozart may have felt here (as he 
did in the Quartets in D and B flat) that his second thoughts enabled 
the finale to fulfil better the new part he assigned to it, as the most 
important movement in the work, containing a crystallization and 
summing-up of the whole, rather than a resolution. 

The opening melody of the B flat piano Concerto (K.595), 
which is basically similar to that of the beginning of the Quartet 
in F, is used again in its second movement (bar 76). The end of 
this melody is parallel to bars 8-12 of the “ Tuba mirum ” in the 
‘Requiem.’ Bars 14, 15 of this first movement contain one of the 
tags from the finale of the C major Symphony. (Another of them 
recurs as the second theme in the finale of the Quintet in D.) In 
the Andante of this piano Concerto (bars 49-53) we find the opening 
of the Adagio of the clarinet Concerto, in the finale of which the 
uncommon rhythm of the rondo of K.595 is used again. The 
actual tune of this rondo Mozart fitted to the words of the song 
‘Sehnsucht nach dem Frihling’, written nine days later. (The 
common ancestor of both is in the finale of the E flat String 
Trio.) 

There are some curious resemblances between ‘The Magic 
Flute’ and the ‘ Requiem’. Papageno’s trembling “ O war’ ich 
eine Maus” at Sarastro’s entry anticipates “ Quantus tremor est 
futurus’’ ; in the duet between Sarastro and Monostatos (Act 1, 
finale), both singers repeat several times the phrase to be used for 
“Qui Mariam absolvisti’; and the opening of Papageno’s 

(3) Tt appears as a subsidiary of the opening themes of K.358 (some diverti- 


menti of this period have it in double sequence) and of the B flat pone Concerto (K.450). 
It is also used in the Contredanse (K.587), in the trio of K.580, second organ Fantasy 


in F minor (K.608), the first movement of the clarinet Concerto. It finishes off “ Der 
Hille Rache ” in‘ The ic Flute ’, and the opening number of the ‘ Requiem ’ is full of 
it. In the first chorus of K.622, the Cantata ‘ Laut verkiinde unsre Freude ’, it occurs 
twice. 
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hanging scene reminds one of that of the “ Lacrymosa”. The 
formal and emotional similarity of the themes of three of the move- 
ments of the E flat Quintet has been pointed out by M. Henri 
Ghéon. That of the fourth resembles, on analysis, the corresponding 
part of the Quartet in F :() its fourth bar contains a distinctive 
figure which recurs prominently in the rondo of the clarinet Con- 
certo (bars 5, 13, 26, &c.) and in “ Un moto di gioia,” one of the 
supplementary arias for ‘ Figaro’. The Andante of the Quintet is full 
of the beautiful broken descending figure quoted above in Ex. 4. The 
whole work is a fine example of what M. de Saint-Foix calls “la 
fluidité de cristal ’’ of Mozart’s late style. The finale of the E flat 
string Trio (one of the few wholly successful movements in quick 
6-8 time) is another. Similar in quality is the lovely glass harmonica 
Quintet, but without the virile swiftness of the string music. The 
opening of the rondo of this work is closely akin to that of the 
clarinet Concerto, and the clarity of texture, the lingering minim 
chords and other features are recalled in many passages in ‘ The 
Magic Flute’. 

This opera is perhaps more instinct with homogeneity than any 
other music of Mozart on a comparable scale. The style of the 
music assigned to the various characters is notably consistent. 
Repetitions of all sorts abound. For instance, the melody at the 
end of “In diesen heil’gen Hallen” is taken up prominently in 
the following number “ Seid uns zum zweitenmal willkommen ” ; 
Pamina’s cry at the end of “ Ach, ich fihl’s ” echoes the words of 
the Priest “Tod und Rache dich entziinden” in the finale of 
Act 1. It is curious that in this opera Mozart has entirely forsaken 
the “‘ Trazom touch”. He replaces it by an upward progression 
of four notes, from dominant to tonic, and uses it frequently. Is it 
possible that the rising scale (so unusual in his endings) has here 
some Masonic significance ? The similar outline of all Papageno’s 
songs has often been noted ; the utterances of Sarastro are equally 
related to one another. But apart from scenes of moving pathos, 
there are many passages where Mozart is plainly revelling in the 
joy of pure sound, high in register, and in them emotion is of 
secondary importance ; it seems to be replaced by an element of 
airy humorous fantasy, the sublimation, in fact, of much of the 
spirit of his letters, and his earlier music of a lighter vein. Here too 
the best summing up of the spirit of this music is from the pen of a 
famous French critic, T. de Wyzéwa : 


(2) Bar 26 &c. has the same chirpy figure as Monostatos’s “ Du feines Taubchen ”’ ; 
it was also used in No. 4 of Four German Dances (K.602). The main theme of the finale 
of this Quintet is practically the same as that used by Haydn for the finale of his “‘ Sun- 
rise ’’ Quartet, op. 76 No. 2, dating from 1795-97. 
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Le Génie de Mozart s’était, en quelque sorte, dégagé de tous 
lieux terrestres, pour planer dorénavant dans un monde surnaturel 
de radieuse lumiére et de pure beauté, dont les échos s’étaient 
répandus déja a travers toutes les ccuvres composées depuis le début 
de l’année 1791.) 

Mozart’s music as a whole may be likened to some fine carpet, 
in which the patterns nearer the edges are brilliantly coloured and 
highly ornamented, but tend to be conventional; towards the 
centre, the design becomes more original, yet gains in quietness 
as it is more closely woven, acquiring a uniformity of style that is 
so simple but so all-pervading that we fail to notice it at first sight. 
Appreciation of the whole deepens as we realize the profound 
integrity of the creator’s mind. Mozart’s relation to his art in these 
late works is almost symbolized by that of Tamino to Pamina. 
Passion is left unexpressed and is replaced by mutual devotion 
based on respect and understanding. One feels that Mozart created 
this music in a spirit of sincere affection all the deeper because he 
was writing to fulfil standards which would please himself. He was 
true to his fervent love for opera in his anxiety as to the public’s 
reception of ‘The Magic Flute’, but apart from this he was 
indifferent to their opinion of his music at this time. In general, 
the absence of extremes of emotion gives it a sober, chastened air, 
with touches of reflectiveness full of a quiet contentment. It 
suggests that despite his continued poverty (somewhat alleviated in 
the last year of his life), he had found in his music the secret of 
“‘ that peace which the world cannot give ”’.(*) 

But it must be admitted that the new qualities of his achieve- 
ment are not wholly gain. Each lover of Mozart must decide for 
himself their comparative merits. The true “ demonic” element 
is absent ; absent too is much of the freshness and buoyancy, with 
which both spirit and invention of the earlier works are instinct. 
But the unique tender melancholy, what Warde Fowler so well 
described as the “ sense of the ‘ lacrimae rerum,’ ”’ is left, if any- 
thing, intensified by long spiritual travail. There should, however, 
be small variance of opinion of the interest of this music, considered 
even as an unrelated whole, still less when it is seen in a wider 
perspective such as this article has attempted to outline. From the 
E flat Trio right on to the clarinet Concerto there is much in 


(28) Revue des deux Mondes, February 1913. 

(2) The ‘ Requiem ’, despite its power and beauty, was a doubly unfortunate work. 
It forms a febrile, uncharacteristic conclusion to Mozart's last works, and its commission, 
coming when it did, exercised a baleful influence on him for whom death had long had 
a morbid attraction. The result was to give a hectic, almost sensational atmosphere to 
Mozart’s end, which otherwise would probably have been quiet and undramatic, though 
none the less pathetic. 
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common with the late works of Shakespeare. There is the same 
absence of passion and violence, the same intermittent gleam of 
spring-like radiance, and the same simplicity of form and action. 
* The Tempest’ is peculiarly akin to ‘The Magic Flute’. Sarastro 
is the counterpart of Prospero, Pamina and Tamino strongly 
resemble Ferdinand and Miranda. Fantasy and harmonious purity 
of design are marked characteristics of each work, In fact had 
Mozart wished to sum up the compositions of the last two and a 
half years of his life, he might not inaptly have said in Prospero’s 
words that they were 
Spirits which by mine art 
I have from their confines called to enact 
My present fancies. 


But so far from being an “ insubstantial pageant”, they are music 
whose transparent lightness of texture belies the enduring vitality 
of its craftsmanship and its supremely lovable quality. We value 
such music especially because it reflects an inner harmony and the 
calm and dignified resignation of a man who was tested by a long 
ordeal of disappointments, hardships and anxieties, yet did not 
wholly lose the attractive spirit of serene optimism and simple 
happiness of his early life. And so from our own experience, though 
on a far humbler plane, we are moved by sympathy and admiration. 
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THE MYTH OF EQUAL TEMPERAMENT 


By Lu. S. Lioyp 


No true harmonic ideas are based on equal temperament. 
Sir Donatp Tovey, ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ 14th ed. 
(article ‘ Harmony ’). 


Ir often happens that the piano is the first musical instrument with 
which a child becomes familiar. If it interests him, its seven white 
keys to the octave give him his first idea of the diatonic scale. If 
he learns to play a little on the piano, and to use some of the black 
keys for scales of different pitch, he is confirmed in his idea of a 
scale consisting of a fixed series of “ notes”’ ; and he thinks of the 
intervals between successive notes as being sometimes a semitone 
but more frequently a whole tone, all whole tones being, to him, 
the same size. As his experience grows and he learns to manage 
the key of A major or C minor, he thinks of each of the black keys 
as dividing the intervals between two white keys, musically as well 
mechanically, into halves. He makes no distinction between G$ 
and Ab, and he thinks of all semitones, diatonic or chromatic, as 
being exactly the same size and always half a whole tone. The 
notions implanted in childhood take deep root, and many of us 
never outgrow these early impressions ; for a lifetime we continue 
to think of the tuning of the piano as a musical scale. 

It is rather interesting to reflect that a child who was born a 
century or so before we were would probably have acquired a 
somewhat different conception. His parents’ piano would have 
been tuned in mean-tone temperament, at any rate if he were an 
English child, and he would have found that Ab in the key of 
Eb major was not produced satisfactorily by playing G$. Later, 
he would have been pleased to find that, on a few organs, the 
corresponding black key was divided, so that he could sound two 
separate sets of pipes ; one for G#, the other for Ab. He would 
certainly form an idea that diatonic and chromatic semitones are 
not the same size. He would think of the interval G—A (using 
different letters) as a diatonic semitone, and the interval Ap—A 
(using the same letters) as a chromatic one. 
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The musical amateur of to-day is often unaware that the tuning 
with which he is familiar, on his piano, became general in this 
country only a little more than a century ago, and is quite a modern 
innovation on the organ. The tuning of organs in mean-tone 
temperament was the rule in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and our grandfathers contrasted it favourably with the new-fangled 
tuning. Thus, in ‘The Philosophy of Music’ (1879), William 
Pole wrote : 


The modern practice of tuning all organs to equal temperament 
has been a fearful detriment to their quality of tone. Under the 
old tuning an organ made harmonious and attractive music, which 
it was a pleasure to listen to. . . . Now, the harsh thirds, applied 
to the whole instrument indiscriminately, give it a cacophonous 
and repulsive effect. 


All musicians know that equal temperament is an acoustical 
compromise, tolerated by many ears on the piano, and designed 
to satisfy as completely as possible three incompatible requirements 
—true intonation, complete freedom of modulation and convenience 
in practical use in keyed instruments—and that it sacrifices the 
first of these to the second and third. But they are not always quite 
so clear about the precise effect which this compromise has on the 
various musical intervals. This effect is illustrated in Fig 1.“ On 
the right-hand side the intervals of equal temperament, applied 
to the scale of C, are drawn with theoretical accuracy. On the 
left-hand side various musical intervals are drawn with a similar 
theoretical accuracy, an accuracy that ignores the limitations which 
different pairs of human ears experience in differing degree in 
their estimation of those intervals in varying circumstances that 
occur in musical performance.” The tempered fourths and fifths 
are nearly true, but the tempered thirds and sixths are faulty. The 
difference between an octave and a perfectly true major seventh, 
or between a perfect fourth and a major third, is a diatonic semi- 
tone ; and it is obvious from the figure that the tempered semitone 
is appreciably less than a diatonic semitone. The difference between 
a major third and a major tone is a minor tone ; and the figure 
makes it evident that the tempered whole tone approximates 
more closely to a major tone than to a minor tone. (This is 
where it differs from the mean-tone of the old tuning which 
was half-way between a major tone and a minor tone, with the 

‘® The writer desires to record his indebtedness to the Oxford University Press for 
permitting this reproduction of a figure adapted from the musical slide-rule that 
accompanies his booklet with that title. 

‘® © Music & Letters’, Vol. XIX, p. 445, October 1938. 
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result that the mean-tone semitone was larger than a diatonic 
semitone). 


OCTAVE 
MAJOR SEVENTH B 
MAJOR SIXTH 4 

= 

z 

FIFTH 

a 

= 

FOURTH 

MAJOR 

MAJOR TONE D 
ZERO c 

Fig. 13 


Let us return, however, to our own childhood and think of the 
scale as we then imagined it. As we grow older a select few, gifted 
with great delicacy of ear, may learn to play a stringed instrument 
really well. Experience will teach them the truth, emphasized by 
Lionel Tertis in his ‘ Beauty of Tone in String Playing’, that to 
play perfectly in tune constantly calls for the most intent listening. 
They will know that, in a violin player, only carelessness, or lack 
of skill, or inattention to his faculty of hearing will explain faulty 
intonation. When they are told that a musical scale-system must 
be a flexible thing if all concords are to sound in tune they will 
say: “Perfectly true!” They will appreciate also the license 
enjoyed in the intonation of decorating notes which do not form an 
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essential part of the prevailing harmony.® The idea that the 
estimation of musical intervals, by the ear, varies in accuracy with 
the musical occasion) may or may not interest them, but they 
will not boggle at it. They will be conscious of something not quite 
satisfactory in the tuning of the piano. They will be sure that 
there is something wrong about the tuning of a harmonium or a 
chamber organ. 

Others of us again, not so fortunately endowed by nature, may 
turn to the study of counterpoint. As we make ourselves familiar 
with the music of Palestrina and our English Tudor composers we 
find, as Stanford told us we should, that we are beginning to think 
in the pure scale“ of sixteenth-century polyphony and to hear, 
with our mind’s ear, ideal singers singing perfectly in tune. A scale 
consisting of intervals becomes the most natural thing in the world, 
and when Stanford explains to us why the pure scale must be a 
flexible thing if intonation is to be true we at once accept his 
statement. We shall be amused or irritated, in varying degree, by 
those who imagine that music has any use for the so-called “ just 
intonation” which was confuted by Dr. Murray Barbour in an 
article he contributed to the issue of this journal for January 1938, 
a “tuning ”’ for which a more logical and descriptive name would 
be “ just temperament ”’.) 

Others of us may happen to read, in books on sound as a branch 
of physics, of the vibrations of sounding bodies which we perceive 
as musical tones. We learn to calculate, as a matter of arithmetic, 
the ratios between two rates of vibration which produce familiar 
musical intervals. We accept the results of laboratory experiments, 
made perhaps with sirens, as fixing these ratios ; and thus far, but 
no farther, we bring the ear into the picture. Now this is quite the 
proper approach to the problem of tuning keyboard instruments, 
for the tuner’s procedure is to estimate the rate of beating which 
produces the appropriate degree of mistuning required for equal 
temperament. The problem of tuning is, essentially, one of physical 
acoustics. The knowledge we may thus have gained does not 
equip us, however, to deal with the misconceptions of “ theo- 
reticians ’ who proceed to make other calculations, about the 


 “ An animated intonation [on the violin] is no more mathemati true than 
an animated time-keeping i is strictly according to the metronome.”’ Moritz Hauptmann, 
* Letters ’, quoted in ‘ Music & Letters’, Vol. XIX, p. 443, October 1938. Hauptmann 

to the piano, as an instrument to accompany his violin, not because of its 
faulty intonation, but because of its rigid intonation. 

@ C. VY. Stanford, ‘ Musical Composition’, pp. 13-17. It is one of the minor 
offences of the “ theoretician”’ that he confuses the pure scale of sixteenth-century 
counterpoint with “ just temperament ”’. 

‘) * Music & Letters’, Vol. XX, p. 371, October 1939. 

‘) See page 361 and footnote 24. 
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vibrations corresponding to musical tones we hear, which leave 
out of account the ear’s power of estimating musical intervals in 
varying musical circumstances.“ Assuming the “ theoretician ” to 
know more science than we do, and that the printed word must 
surely express accepted authority, we are troubled when we are 
told that the music of the last two hundred years rests on a false 
foundation because (as the “ theoretician ” alleges) it was com- 
posed in equal temperament, or that equal temperament is implied 
in enharmonic change, or that the twelve-note semitonal scale of 
modern composers can only be explained by equal temperament. 
We reach the conclusion that there is some sort of conflict between 
science and music, and we decide that here are unfathomable 
mysteries and that it will be best to stick to music. 

‘The Musical Times’ for December 1939 contains a short 
article which is so apposite to our theme that it might have been 
specially written to illustrate it.*) By the kindness of the author, 
and the courtesy of the Editor of that journal, I am able to reproduce 
a part of what he says and the first two musical examples he quotes 
from Bach : 


The more one studies Bach, the more incredibly fine his “‘ linear ” 
writing—to use a modern phrase—appears. Take every line 
separately and each seems absolutely right ; put them together and 
they seem righter still. . . . How often is the full harmonic richness 
of the following [Fig. 2] appreciated? Bach enjoyed it so much 
that he repeated it three times in different keys : 


BRANDENBERG CoNncEeRTO No. 1, SLOW MOVEMENT 


(a fine thing, spoilt in Mendels- 
Ch fe > not deliberately—by the substitution of 


™ * Music & Letters’, Vol. XIX, p. 447, October 1998. 

‘” “Enharmonic modulation . . . is popularly supposed to belong i to 
tempered scales; but it really presupposes just true] 
Tovey, ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’, 14th ed. (article ‘ Harmony "). 

® * Musical Times *, No. 1162, p. 795, ‘ Am Aspect of Bach’, by H. Ian Parrott. 
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Fig. 3 


I feel that there is hardly a single composer since Bach who 
has not been foreshadowed in some way by him. And it is the 
number of comparatively recent composers which makes this fact 
the more remarkable. 


The author advances a suggestion that is wholly convincing 
for, when pointed out, it leaps to the eye: that recent composers 
hark back to Bach because they write polyphony and are not 
afraid of dissonance. But the whole article invites the attention 
of readers of this journal ; and because it is so musicianly the 
acoustical science implied in it is unimpeachable. 

Let us examine the c’.sh between By and Bb in the first 
example. Here we are surely harking back to music of an earlier 
period than Bach’s ; to music written before temperaments were 
invented. This is what the Editors of ‘Tudor Church Music’ say 
about the scale-system of Taverner’s day (first quarter of the 
sixteenth century) : “9 

If a modern musician is asked to think of the key of D, his mind 
will probably construct a framework consisting of two Ds, an 
octave apart, with a set of six notes between. In Tudor times this 
point of view had not been reached. Scales were then governed by 
the hexachordal system, which, in the key of D, would comprise 

the hexachord D, E, F, G, A, Bb with an extension below to C# 

and Bb, and an extension above to C. From this conception arose 

the fact that, whilst to us there exists a choice (when the seventh 
degree of the scale is required) between C¥ and Ch, to composers 
of the sixteenth century the notes were not alternatives but equal 
and substantive members of the key, with quite different functions. 


Because the scale discoverable in the polyphonic music of 
Taverner and his contemporaries has this hexachordal basis, English 
composers of his day found nothing unnatural in those harmonic 
clashes which are a characteristic feature of their cadences. The 
melodic line was everything : harmony was in the making, it was 
being formed by writing concurrent melody. Without implying 
that Bach knew the music of our Tudor composers, can any 


@® * Tudor Church Music’, Vol. I, p. xlii, from which this quotation is reproduced 
by hind permiation of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 
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musician question whence came the scale-sys tem discoverable in 
the quotation from the first Brandenburg Concerto (Fig. 2)? Bach 
summed up the achievements of all his predecessors, and his 
harmony derives from the contrapuntal procedures of the poly- 
phonic period. Like his English predecessors, he took delight in 
this logical application of principles embodied in the hexachordal 
scale-system. He adopted a tuning for his clavichord which had 
first been invented more than a century before his day. But he 
did so because his genius impelled him to claim complete freedom 
of modulation. To suppose that by so doing he established a false 
foundation for all later occidental music is to ignore all the lessons 
of musical history, and to imagine that scales came first and music 
afterwards. Had some supreme authority abolished all keyboard 
instruments from the earth in the sixteenth century and ever after, 
composers writing for voices, strings or the orchestra would have 
made music from which we could distil the same flexible scale- 
system, with its use of enharmony, as we discover in their com- 
positions to-day. Bach imposed no tyranny on the intonation of all 
later music. On the contrary he re-asserted its right to freedom of 
intonation, and he tuned his clavichord to express his musical 
imagination as well as it could. Only the “ theoretician ” » thinking 
in terms of physical vibrations and a rigid scale, i.e. a “ tuning ” 
not a musical scale, can reach any other conclusion. 

Many will have heard the first-quoted bar of the Brandenburg 
Concerto (Fig. 2), if only on the wireless, without being uncom- 
fortably conscious of the clash between Bp and By. The contra- 
puntist, knowledgeable in the use of musica ficta, will think of the 
Bp as being close to the A; of the interval in the sequence A—Bpb 
—A( as being much less than a diatonic semitone ; and similarly 
for the sequence C—Bh—C of the oboes. The string player will 
assume that the cellos would probably flatten the Bp; and, so 
far as the limited flexibility of intonation of his instrument permits, 
a skilled oboe player would tend to sharpen the By. Moreover the 
ear is assisted by the difference of timbre between the strings and 
the wind which helps it to hear the two melodic lines apart. Now 
try the passage on the piano: the effect in the first bar is hardly 
tolerable. In the middle of the keyboard Bp has a powerful octave 
overtone, and the clash of physical vibrations will produce an 
unpleasantly harsh sensation in the ear. The “ note”’ of the piano 
is lacking in acoustical definition, as compared with that of the 
violin or of many combinations of organ stops. There is evidence 

(2) Hauptmann cites the sequence C—Dp—C to illustrate the argument quoted in 
footnote 3, p. 350. 
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that the pianist’s educated aural perception, which is not that of 
a skilled violinist, leads him to hear the intonation of the simple 
concords on his instrument as something which he does not 
distinguish from the concords of the “pure scale” But the 
physical clash of the tempered Bp and Bb, struck together, will 
defeat the tolerant aural perception of the most complacent ear. 
Bach was not writing for a keyboard instrument in this Branden- 
burg Concerto, and musicians will agree that the “ theoretician ” 
is not entitled to assume that, in writing it, he was thinking in 
terms of the tuning of his clavichord. 

Let us now look at the notes falling in the third crotchet beat of 
the first bar of Fig 2. To our modern ears the oboes are still 
playing a chord of A minor, while the bass has already modulated 
into D minor. Does this foreshadow any prima facie ground for 
assuming that what the theorist conveniently calls polytonal music 
presupposes equal temperament ? The explanation which Dr. A. F. 
Barnes—writing as a musician—gives," that music written in the 
modern twelve-note semitonal scale depends on the contrapuntal 
framework and the enharmonic latitude enjoyed, is surely more 
logical, and far more musicianly. It is infinitely better science. 

Nor does the clash of Ch and C# in the second example, Fig. 3, 
lead us to qualify the conclusions of the preceding paragraphs, 
notwithstanding the fact that the organ, with its sustained tones, 
may often give more acoustical definition to a note than does the 
piano. Observe that the C4 is a sustained note. If we play this 
prelude on the organ we find satisfaction in the ruthless melodic 
line of the “‘ alto”, in spite of the rigid intonation of the instrument, 
because the sustained Cb falis into the background of our aural 
perceptions. Our ears are fully occupied in attending to the two 
lines of melodic motion.“ Similar examples are found in other 
organ preludes of Bach. For instance in the setting of ‘ Nun komm, 
der Heiden Heiland ’ for manuals only (Fig. 4, where marked with 
an asterisk) : 


“@® In ‘ Practice in Modern Harmony ’, 1937, pp. 29 and go. 

(19) Observations which are pertinent will be found in Bernard van Dieren, ‘ Down 
among the Dead Men’, p. 189, and R. O. Morris, ‘ Contrapuntal Technique in the 
Sixteenth Century ’, p. 37. 
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Similarly in the organ prelude, ‘O wie selig seid ihr doch, ihr 
Frommen’ (Fig. 5), Brahms writes : 


bt 


Fig. 5 


These passages are written thus, not because of the rigid intonation 
of the organ (Bach’s organ was tuned in mean-tone temperament), 
but in spite of it. What evidence is there in all this that composers 
write, as the “ theoretician”’ supposes, in equal temperament ? 

Modern science gives no support to the “ theoretician ”. 
Laboratory investigations™) show conclusively that, measured by 
the physical vibrations in the air, the melodic scale of the violin 
player (unaccompanied) is a flexible affair. In any contrapuntal 
writing the string player’s feeling is for his linear melody ; only in 
a concord on the accent of the bar will his sensitive ear impel him 
to produce a consonance with the other strings. Helmholtz and 
Lionel Tertis tell the same story.) But this is not all. It is easy 
to play out of tune: it is a superhuman feat to play “ off the 
note” with exactly the mistuning required for equal temperament, 
for we may be sure that the player has no physical means of 
reproducing equal temperament with the accuracy with which a 
good string quartet can play in tune. Even the piano tuner with 
an ear trained to measure the desired dissonance, and with ample 
time to listen to the beats he produces, does not tune the instrument 
perfectly in equal temperament. 

Fig. 6 overleaf is a trace of the actual rates of vibration one tuner 
produced in the piano, as recorded by the Chromatic Stroboscope. 
This is a scientific instrument which records, instantly and 
accurately, the rates of vibrations that travel through the air to 
our ear-drums from something that produces a musical sound. 
The standard of reference is the nearest vibration of a perfect 
tuning in equal temperament of international pitch (A=440). 
The rates of vibration which produce perfect equal temperament 
are represented by the vertical line down the centre of the figure. 
A vibration which is too sharp for perfect equal temperament is 
marked by a point to the right of that line: one which is too flat 

(14) The most recent are those of P. C. Greene, ‘ J. Acoust. Soc. Amer.’, 1937, 9, 43- 
as) * Music & Letters ’, Vol. XX, pp. 365 and 366, October 1939. 
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is similarly marked to its left. The broken line shown in the figure 
joins all these points in turn. The waggles in it therefore indicate 
changing deviations from equal temperament. The numbers 
marked at the foot of the figure give the measure of these deviations 
in cents, a cent being a small unit used to measure the relation 
between the rates of two vibrations. To give some idea of the size 
of this unit it may be added that the equally tempered fifth should 
be 2 cents flatter than the perfect fifth which is the objective of the 
violinist in tuning his instrument. The deviations shown are 
therefore of the same order as those deviations from true intonation 
which are implied in equal temperament. The actual deviations, 
in cents, for each key of the piano have been entered by hand in 
the columns on the right-hand side. The deviations in the top 
and bottom octaves, which are hard to tune, are of little significance 
for present purposes. 

The tuning recorded in Fig. 6 was specially selected as a 
particularly close approximation to equal temperament by a skilled 
tuner ; and for the selection of this record and for permission to 
reproduce it, the writer desires to express his indebtedness to 
Dr. Robert Young, of the firm of C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, 
Indiana, U.S.A., the makers of the Chromatic Stroboscope. This 
record shows surprisingly good tuning, of a Steinway piane: 
records of other tunings show substantially greater deviation and 
a more waggly line, one of the less accurate ones constantly showing 
fluctuations by 5 cents or more, though the tuning it represents 
would be accepted as adequate. Not all tuners are equally skilled, 
and some pianos are harder to tune than others. An enharmonic 
change, which is very perceptible to the sensitive ear of the 
violinist, would theoretically call for an alteration of intonation by 
some 20 cents. 

When the “ theoretician”’ assures us that composers or artists 
think or play, in any exact sense, in equal temperament we are 
entitled to ask him to explain, scientifically, how they do it. If 
the piano tuner does not succeed in attaining a perfect equal 
temperament, how can the artist, playing a momentary note on 
an instrument of free intonation estimate exactly a dissonance 
which, as Helmholtz showed, must lack definition ? The “ theore- 
tician may be referred to Hauptmann’s comments :( 

Do you know that Spohr maintains that the — oo thovtd learn 
intonation from a piano in equal temperamen —j; 


what marks of admiration shall I use? The fitting Bae ie 
have yet to be invented. . And why should the singer cultivate 
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temperament? ... Thanks to the indestructibility of natural 
organization it cannot be learnt. [The italics are the present writer’s.] 


And if the “ theoretician ” replies “‘ well, of course, I don’t mean 
exactly”, has he not conceded his whole case? For that admits a 
flexibility of intonation in the musical scale of an instrument with 
free intonation. The artist whose sensitive ear becomes conscious 
of the dissonance of a mistuned interval will use enharmonic 
change wherever it is needed to enable him to hear his intervals 
“in tune”’. 

The author of the article on ‘ The Schoenberg Concept’ 
in the issue of this journal for April 1939 was troubled by the 
difficulty of reconciling two truths alleged by the “ theoretician ”’, 
“the chord of nature” and the handicap of equal temperament 
under which all occidental music has laboured since Bach’s time. 
Those of us who have encountered this difficulty, and found that 
both truths are imaginary, will sympathize with him; and any 
resentment we may have against “‘ theoreticians” for misleading 
honest musicians will be intensified. The outstanding feature of 
temperament is, not the precise degree of mistuning implied in 
any particular system, but the fact that it postulates a rigid intona- 
tion. The idea that Bach, of all people, elected to compose in such 
an intonation has only to be put into words to be dismissed as 
untenable. Mr. Noel Heath Taylor tells us that, in reply to a 
question, Schoenberg said, with a shrug: “ Twelve-tone equal 
temperament is practical. There is no other popular medium 
available to the composer to-day’. No one will quarrel with the 
natural meaning of that statement; but the answer we want is 
that to the next question: “ Do you consider that modern com- 
posers think, and that their music should be played, with a rigidly 
fixed intonation?” There is a quotation at the end of the article 
which suggests one reply that Schoenberg might make: “ The 
criterion for the acceptance or rejection of dissonances is not that 
of their beauty, but rather only their perceptibility”. Exactly ! 
What matters is the intonation we hear, the product of aural 
perception, not the vibrations we listen to, which determine a 
physical tuning but are only a first approximation, which may or 
may not be infinitesimally close, to the intonation we hear. Here, 
at any rate, Schoenberg’s theory and practice find a common 
factor in scientific truth. 

On the other hand the “chord of nature” is a scientific 
misconception which is at least a hundred years behind the times. 


«a * Music & Letters’, Vol. XX, No. 2, p. 184, ‘ The Schoenberg Concept’, 
by Noel Heath Taylor. 
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Experiment taught the Greeks that consonances were produced by 
vibrating strings whose lengths had simple ratios—1:2 for the 
octave and 2:3 for the fifth. For over 2,000 years this relation 
between consonance and whole number was a puzzle. Before 
Rameau (1683-1764) no one found the right approach to the only 
explanation we can offer to-day. It was Rameau who observed 
that the first, third and fifth of the harmonic vibrations of a string, 
with suitable octave transpositions, gave all the “ inversions” of 
the major triad. Rameau’s observation, and the theory about 
générateurs which he based on it, were set out lucidly and logically 
by a distinguished physicist and mathematician, d’Alembert 
(1717-1783). At the end of Part II of ‘ Sensations of Tone’ 
Helmholtz gives an interesting review of Rameau’s attempt to 
find a natural explanation of harmony. He writes : 


No one who considers the great perfection and suitability of all 
organic arrangements in the human body would deny that when 
the existence of such natural relations have been proved as Rameau 
discovered between the tones of the major triad they ought to be 
most carefully considered, at least as the starting points for further 
research. [The italics are the present writer’s.] 


This attempt of Rameau and d’Alembert is historically of great 
importance, in so far as the theory of consonance was thus for the 
first time shifted from metaphysical to physical ground. It is 
astonishing what these two thinkers effected with the scanty 
materials at their command. . . . If I have been able to present 
something more complete, I owe it merely to the circumstance that 
I had at command a large mass of preliminary physical results, 
which had accumulated in the century which has since elapsed. 


This is too modest a claim for the revolution Helmholtz effected 
in musical theory. He, in turn, shifted it from a physical to a 
physiological basis, by explaining how the overtones of a musical 
instrument enable our ears to distinguish between consonance and 
dissonance ;(*) in short, how we tell whether two notes are in tune 
and why intervals differ in definition. This is a far cry from 
Rameau ; and the passage from ‘Sensations of Tone’, quoted 
above, also records facts, evident to d’Alembert more than 150 
years ago, to which the “ theoretician ” closes his eyes : “*) 


«®) * Sensations of Tone’, Eng. trans. of 1875, p. $52. 

«@®) Not to be confused with concord and discord (wherever the musical idea of the 
time may draw the separating line). The 6-3 concord D—F—B is an acoustical dis- 
sonance, while the major 6-4, which was a discord in the polyphonic period and the 
next two centuries, is acoustically the most consonant triad. 
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No one knew better than d’Alembert himself the missing links 
of this system. Hence in the preface to his book he es lly guards 
himself against the expression: “‘ Demonstration of the Principle 
of Harmony”, which Rameau had used. He declares that so far 
as he himself is concerned, he meant only to give a well-connected 
and consistent account of all the laws of the theory of harmony, by 
deriving them from a single fundamental fact, the existence of 
upper partial tones and harmonics, which he assumes [the italics are 
the present writer’s}] without further enquiry respecting its source. 
He consequently limits himself to proving the naturalness of the major 
and minor triads. He does not mention beats, the real source of 
distinction between consonance and dissonance. 


Others, however, lacked d’Alembert’s accuracy of thought. 
As Sir Donald Tovey observes :(*) 


In England Rameau’s doctrine raged unchecked by taste and 
common sense, and culminated in Dr. Day’s famous application of 
homeeopathy to the art of music. 


The “‘ theoretician ’’ who still derives his scale and his harmony 
directly from the harmonic overtones of musical instruments neglects 
all that science has discovered about “ hearing” since Rameau’s 
day. The very words “chord of nature” are misleading. The 
harmonic overtones of a musical instrument are pure tones. (*) 
If a group of them, produced electrically in the laboratory, are 
sounded together we do not hear a chord. Harvey Fletcher has 
shown) that if four consecutive upper partial tones are sounded 
together what we hear is a musical tone of the pitch of the funda- 
mental, though that is lacking in the physical vibrations in the 
air. Ellis’s duodenation would lead musical composition to 
retrace its steps to Handel’s day. Joseph Yasser’s speculations in 
‘A Theory of Evolving Tonality’’ have at least the merit that they 
are informed by a true musical conception, that of a living and 
constantly changing art: he produces a most elaborate edifice, 
but its foundations rest in quicksand, for he derives the hexad of 
his supra-diatonic scale, its “common chord”’, from the eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, thirteenth and fourteenth partial tones of 
a musical instrument. It would be instructive if we could persuade 
some physicist to sound pure tones of these pitches, simultaneously, 
and observe what is heard. In fact, however, only the merest 
traces, if any, of the vibrations corresponding to these high partial 
tones are to be detected, by laboratory analysis, in many of the 
complex plrysical in the air the tones 


. Acoust. Soc. Amer. " 1934 6, 67. 
» P. 446, October 1938. 
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we perceive as the sounds of musical instruments. The normal 
human ear cannot detect them. If future composers should ever 
develop the scale in the direction Yasser indicates, its intervals 
will depend, as Schoenberg would say and as he himself recognizes, 
on their perceptibility, and not directly on a series of high harmonie 
overtones such as are often lacking from a musical sound. 

The use of the word “ chord ” suggests to the musician a group 
of notes played on musical instruments. But that is something 
quite different from the supposed “ chord of nature ”’, for each of 
the “notes” of musical instruments contains its own overtones 
which give it definition and therefore individuality. Were there 
any truth in the conception of the “ chord of nature ”’, using the 
words in their plain meaning, composers would long ago have 
given up writing for anything so harsh and crude as the orchestra 
would then be. Their genius would have impelled them to explore, 
instead, the nebulous beauties of a consort of ocarinas, for the 
note of the ocarina is a practically pure tone. 

The “ theoretician ” is not entitled to stop just where he chooses 
in the application of his theory. All its logical implications must 
be explored. Should that exploration prove too much his theory 
stands self-condemned, as Helmholtz pointed out. The fever of 
Rameau’s doctrine still rages; all we can do is to prevent the 
infection from spreading. Helmholtz told us that “‘we must 
distinguish carefully between composers and theoreticians [musi- 
kalischen Theoretikern|”. Equally necessary is it to distinguish 
between men of science and “ theoreticians”. The notion that 
harmonic tissue is derived directly from the harmonic overtones of a 
musical instrument, and its corollaries, a physical basis for music 
and a scale with fixed intonation, are the peculiar characteristics 
of the “ theoretician”. We may use them to identify him (and 
his victims), just as we tell the leopard by his spots. 

of Rag. of and ‘ Music & Letters’, 
Vol. XIX, p. 443, October 1938. “ Theoreticians” neglected the evidence of the 
composer's cars. 
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THE CZECHS IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
MUSIC 


By Paut Netti 


For more than thirteen hundred years the Czechs have lived in 
Bohemia, the heart of Europe, and in Moravia, its neighbouring 
region. The country is surrounded on three sides by German 
territory, and the Germans have always regarded this nation, 
which is completely alien to them, as an outsider, although anyone 
who wishes to take the quickest way from Vienna to Berlin travels 
through Prague, and the territorial centre of the so-called Gross- 
deutschland of to-day is the city of Eger, situated in the territory 
that used to be Czechoslovakia. 

The first Czech princes, the Przemysls, had brought to Bohemia 
German colonists, who were the original stock of the present 
Sudeten-German population. It cannot be said, however, that 
this Germanic population, which lives in the border districts of 
Bohemia or Moravia, or even sporadically in Prague, is of purely 
German blood. Constant traffic between Czechs and Germans 
brought about a mixture of nationalities in itself sufficient to reduce 
racial disputes on Bohemian soil ad absurdum. Even to-day most 
Germans would undoubtedly declare, if they were free to do so 
and nationalist propaganda had not poisoned mankind, that they 
would prefer to live on friendly terms with the Czechs ; and it was 
probably a great mistake on the part of Masaryk to give a national 
rather than a territorial name to the new state created at the end 
of the last war. 

All this has to be emphasized because of recent attempts on 
the part of National Socialist groups to minimize the importance 
of the Czechs in the musical history of the eighteenth century, 
or indeed to deny it altogether. Yet the part played by Bohemia 
in that century is well enough known. Long before that, as far 
back as the middle ages, Bohemian fiddlers and flutists are men- 
tioned, and for centuries the Czechs have been, more than any 
other, a people of singers, players and dancers. They were of all 
Slavonic peoples the one settled farthest towards the west and able, 
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therefore, to exert on the highly cultivated musical life of central 
Europe the influence of that spontaneous joy in music-making 
they had brought from their original eastern home. 

The Czechs’ spiritual development, on the other hand, was 
slow. The rapid national growth during and after the Hussite 
wars and the era of the Reformation was followed by the fatal 
blow of the battle of the White Mountain in 1620. From a national, 
political, religious and cultural point of view it reduced the Czechs 
to complete dependence on the central power of the Hapsburgs 
and handed them over to foreign manorial rule and Jesuitism. 
The spiritual oppression suffered by them in the seventeenth 
century is most clearly proved by the fact that less Czech music 
has been handed down to us from that period than from 
any other. 

The Czechs lived their musical life in the domain of church 
music, in the so-called literary brotherhoods and in the literary 
choirs that were built up in the sixteenth century on the founda- 
tions of the Protestant Reformation. These can be compared to 
the German Kurrenden—poor schoolboys who walked the streets 
and sang in groups. As a result of the Counter-Reformation they 
turned Catholic and thereafter remained a peculiarity of Bohemian 
Catholic church music. Musical life was confined to these literary 
choirs, whose leaders were called regens chori, as they still are in 
Bohemia to-day. It is significant that the names rather than the 
work of Czech musicians of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries have been handed down to us. In the Orsegg Monastery’s 
inventory of musical compositions published by mel, for instance, 
occur works of at least thirty Czech composers of the seventeenth 
century who are completely forgotten. Following the suppression 
of the Order of the Jesuits by Joseph II, hundreds of monasteries 
disappeared, and with them musical archives that found their way 
to the scrap-heap. If Joseph II is extolled as the patron of Mozart 
and of Viennese court music, he was also a great blight so far as 
church music is concerned. 

Outside the literary choirs music was made in the private 
choirs of the Bohemian nobles ; and these Bohemian nobles—the 
Lobkowitzes, Pachtas, Kinskys, Trauttmansdorfs, Wrtbys, Canals, 
Thuns, Waldsteins, Schwartzenbergs, and whatever all their names 
were—vied with one another in having the best musicians. Their 
model was the imperial court choir, which enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion, particularly on Bohemian soil, from the time of Rudolf II, 


() * Musikbarock in Béhmen und Mahren’ (Rohrer, Brno). 
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who had brought to Prague world-famous men like Luython, 
de Kherle, Hans Leo Hassler and Orologio, and had negotiated 
even with Palestrina about an appointment. 

Austria and the German States had their cultural centre at 
the courts, but culture of Bohemia hung, so to speak, in the air ; 
being a land ruled by public officials, it had no real social and 
cultural centres. The case was different in Austria, whose musical 
history is simply the musical history of Vienna. Beside that city 
Prague played a very modest part. It is not difficult to establish 
the fact that musical life in Bohemia was decentralized, and this 
is the main reason why local centres for the cultivation of music 
flourished. Since there was no Bohemian king with a permanent 
residence in Prague, Czech nobles formed their own bands of 
musicians, which were often of great importance, like that of the 
Schwartzenbergs at Krumlov, that of the Lobkowitzes at Roudnice, 
that of the Pachtas at Thunice, &c. The German Dances Mozart 
composed in Prague were written for Pachta, the musical archives 
of whose band have been preserved; Tartini served in Count 
Kinsky’s band ; and it was for the band of Count Morzin at 
Lukavice that Haydn wrote his first symphonies. Finally, it was 
in Jesuit monasteries that ecclesiastical music, religious musical 
drama and the oratorio were cultivated. 

As a result of this decentralization of musical life a significant 
demand for music arose in a country whose inhabitants had innate 
musical gifts, and this growing demand brought with it a general 
popularization of music and the whole country’s saturation in it. 
The nobles ended by hiring no huntsmen or lackeys who had not 
mastered a musical instrument. It was in this way that Bohemia’s 
reputation as the most musical land in Europe established itself, 
and when Burney made his famous ‘ Musical Tour’ through 
Europe he was amazed to find that country’s musical culture on 
so high a level. Such was, so to speak, the sociological-political 
root from which Czech music sprang into bloom in the eighteenth 
century. The other contributory influences—the national—I have 
already indicated. The Czechs, like the rest of the Slavonic peoples 
of Europe, and also the Hungarians, Rumanians, Finns, Scandi- 
navians and Spaniards, have a peripheral musical culture. 
Occupying districts on the outskirts of central European culture, 
they have a musical life much richer in folk art than the Germans, 
Italians and French, whose cultivated art is much older. 
The cultivated art of these peripheral musical nations itself is thus 
more dependent on folksong and folk-dance than the music of the 
Germans or the French, as may be judged from the conscious 
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establishment of national schools by the Czechs, Poles, Russians, 
Hungarians, Scandinavians and Spaniards. 

It is remarkable that composers belonging to these nations, 
such as Smetana, Dvotak, Albeniz, Grieg, Glinka and Bartok, 
express folklore much more incisively in their music than is done 
by the folksongs and dances that are the foundation of this cultivated 
national music, which seems to be crystallized in the work of these 
personalities. Thus the ‘ Norwegian Dances’ by Grieg appear 
to be more Nordic than the original Norwegian folk-dances, the 
‘Slavonic Dances’ by Dvot4k more Czech than the dances of the 
people. This, however, is much more true of the nineteenth than 
of the eighteenth century, since the composers of the Czech national 
school in the nineteenth were consciously national in their work, 
whereas those of the eighteenth tended to suppress their national 
characteristics rather than to place them in the foreground. 

From the time the Czechs were introduced to music en masse 
an emigration of Czech musicians began that was of the greatest 
importance to European music. There was not enough room for 
so many gifted musicians in the country. It had, to be sure, many 
musical institutions, but they were obscure, poorly endowed and 
socially unimportant. We know that the eighteenth century found 
the orchestras in Europe full of Czech players, though this is not the 
place to show how great the percentage of them in German and 
Austrian bands was. The reason for this emigration was in certain 
cases a religious one, particularly in the seventeenth century, 
Lutheran musicians finding it expedient to leave the country. In 
the eighteenth century it was above all the Benda family which 
left its home town of New Benatek for religious reasons and moved 
to Berlin. It is interesting to note that the present head of the 
musical division of the Berlin radio, Hans von Benda, describes 
himself, in Germany, as a descendant of Georg Benda. 

It is impossible, however, to attribute the whole responsibility 
for the emigration of Czech musicians to religious causes, as the 
Czech musical historian Vladimir Helfert does. It is simply that 
exceptionally gifted musicians preferred to leave the country to 
remaining in poverty-stricken Bohemia, which was already over- 
crowded with members of their profession. The fact that the 
majority of the Bohemian musicians who emigrated to foreign 
countries were Catholics, and that they went to Catholic countries, 
contradicts Helfert’s theory. Czernohorsky went to Italy, where 
he was known as il padre boemo, and became the teacher of Tartini ; 
Tuma, who had a great influence on Haydn’s and Mozart’s church 
music, went to Vienna; Johann Dismas Zelenka went to the 
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who had brought to Prague world-famous men like Luython, 
de Kherle, Hans Leo Hassler and Orologio, and had negotiated 
even with Palestrina about an appointment. 

Austria and the German States had their cultural centre at 
the courts, but culture of Bohemia hung, so to speak, in the air ; 
being a land ruled by public officials, it had no real social and 
cultural centres. The case was different in Austria, whose musical 
history is simply the musical history of Vienna. Beside that city 
Prague played a very modest part. It is not difficult to establish 
the fact that musical life in Bohemia was decentralized, and this 
is the main reason why local centres for the cultivation of music 
flourished. Since there was no Bohemian king with a permanent 
residence in Prague, Czech nobles formed their own bands of 
musicians, which were often of great importance, like that of the 
Schwartzenbergs at Krumlov, that of the Lobkowitzes at Roudnice, 
that of the Pachtas at Thunice, &c. The German Dances Mozart 
composed in Prague were written for Pachta, the musical archives 
of whose band have been preserved; Tartini served in Count 
Kinsky’s band ; and it was for the band of Count Morzin at 
Lukavice that Haydn wrote his first symphonies. Finally, it was 
in Jesuit monasteries that ecclesiastical music, religious musical 
drama and the oratorio were cultivated. 

As a result of this decentralization of musical life a significant 
demand for music arose in a country whose inhabitants had innate 
musical gifts, and this growing demand brought with it a general 
popularization of music and the whole country’s saturation in it. 
The nobles ended by hiring no huntsmen or lackeys who had not 
mastered a musical instrument. It was in this way that Bohemia’s 
reputation as the most musical land in Europe established itself, 
and when Burney made his famous ‘ Musical Tour’ through 
Europe he was amazed to find that country’s musical culture on 
so high a level. Such was, so to speak, the sociological-political 
root from which Czech music sprang into bloom in the eighteenth 
century. The other contributory influences—the national—I have 
already indicated. The Czechs, like the rest of the Slavonic peoples 
of Europe, and also the Hungarians, Rumanians, Finns, Scandi- 
navianps and Spaniards, have a peripheral musical culture. 
Occupying districts on the outskirts of central European culture, 
they have a musical life much richer in folk art than the Germans, 
Italians and French, whose cultivated art is much older. 
The cultivated art of these peripheral musical nations itself is thus 
more dependent on folksong and folk-dance than the music of the 
Germans or the French, as may be judged from the conscious 
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establishment of national schools by the Czechs, Poles, Russians, 
Hungarians, Scandinavians and Spaniards. 

It is remarkable that composers belonging to these nations, 
such as Smetana, Dvotak, Albeniz, Grieg, Glinka and Bartok, 
express folklore much more incisively in their music than is done 
by the folksongs and dances that are the foundation of this cultivated 
national music, which seems to be crystallized in the work of these 
personalities. Thus the ‘ Norwegian Dances’ by Grieg appear 
to be more Nordic than the original Norwegian folk-dances, the 
‘ Slavonic Dances’ by Dvot4k more Czech than the dances of the 
people. This, however, is much more true of the nineteenth than 
of the eighteenth century, since the composers of the Czech national 
school in the nineteenth were consciously national in their work, 
whereas those of the eighteenth tended to suppress their national 
characteristics rather than to place them in the foreground. 

From the time the Czechs were introduced to music en masse 
an emigration of Czech musicians began that was of the greatest 
importance to European music. There was not enough room for 
so many gifted musicians in the country. It had, to be sure, many 
musical institutions, but they were obscure, poorly endowed and 
socially unimportant. We know that the eighteenth century found 
the orchestras in Europe full of Czech players, though this is not the 
place to show how great the percentage of them in German and 
Austrian bands was. The reason for this emigration was in certain 
cases a religious one, particularly in the seventeenth century, 
Lutheran musicians finding it expedient to leave the country. In 
the eighteenth century it was above all the Benda family which 
left its home town of New Benatek for religious reasons and moved 
to Berlin. It is interesting to note that the present head of the 
musical division of the Berlin radio, Hans von Benda, describes 
himself, in Germany, as a descendant of Georg Benda. 

It is impossible, however, to attribute the whole responsibility 
for the emigration of Czech musicians to religious causes, as the 
Czech musical historian Vladimir Helfert does. It is simply that 
exceptionally gifted musicians preferred to leave the country to 
remaining in poverty-stricken Bohemia, which was already over- 
crowded with members of their profession. The fact that the 
majority of the Bohemian musicians who emigrated to foreign 
countries were Catholics, and that they went to Catholic countries, 
contradicts Helfert’s theory. Czernohorsky went to Italy, where 
he was known as il padre boemo, and became the teacher of Tartini ; 
Tuma, who had a great influence on Haydn’s and Mozart’s church 
music, went to Vienna; Johann Dismas Zelenka went to the 
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Catholic court of Dresden ; Mysliwecek, one of the most important 
operatic composers of the later Neapolitan school, whose symphonies 
exercised a great influence on Leopold and young Wolfgang 
Mozart, went to Italy; Zach was active at Mainz; and the 
Czechs who worked at Mannheim were and remained Catholics. 
Gassmann lived in Vienna, and so did Wenzel Pichl, Vanhal, 
Kozeluch, Gyrowetz and the Abbé Gelinek. A number of Czechs 
worked in Paris, such as the horn players Punto and Hejny, who 
were both friends of Mozart’s, Kohnt, Anton Reicha, the teacher 
of Berlioz, Dussek, &c. Virtuosos on wind instruments emigrated 
in particularly large numbers, and if one goes through the bio- 
graphies of the Viennese classics the Czech instrumentalists who 
played an important part in the history of their works is found to 
be legion. 

We now come to the group designated as the ‘‘ Mannheim 
School’. It is certain that Johann Stamitz™, a native of the 
Czech region of Deutschbrod, who left home for Mannheim in 
1745, introduced to the Mannheim court not only himself but also 
the Czech musicians Franz Xaver Richter from Hollenschau and 
Anton Filtz, as well as, above all, Czech wind players. 

Among those who sang the praises of the eighteenth-century 
Bohemian musicians was the encyclopedist, Baron Melchior Grimm, 
who was born at Ratisbon. In his pamphlet, ‘ Le Petit Prophéte 
de Béhmisch-Broda ’, which appeared in Paris in 1753, he set up a 
monument to the Bohemian genius. It is remarkable (as Riemann 
observed) that Grimm had this little fiddler, who fiddles little 
minuets, transported by magic from his study in the Ghetto of 
Prague to the Paris Opéra, where he is struck with horror at the 
unnaturalness of Parisian opera. Now Grimm depicted this minor 
prophet of his as a native of Béhmisch-Brod, and it is known that 
at the time this pamphlet was written Johann Stamitz was enchant- 
ing the Parisian public with his symphonies; but Stamitz, of 
course, came from Deutschbrod, not from Béhmisch-Brod, and 
what would have been more natural than for Grimm to confuse 
these two geographical names? He probably did not confuse 
them, though, but purposely referred to Béhmisch-Brod to empha- 
size the Bohemian extraction of his Prague student, Waldstérchel. 

(® Stamitz’s grandfather lived at Maribor in Yugoslavia, a town that has always been 
inhabited by a predominant number of Slavs, and he was called Stamec—a pony 
Slavonic name. He migrated, however, to Pardubice in Bohemia and there married the 
daughter of a Czech naneel Kuhey. She was Johann Stamitz’s grandmother. If one 
denies, therefore, Stamitz’s Czech descent on the male side, one must at least admit it 
in the female line, through which, according to national- socialist theory, the stronger 


hereditary characteristics are transmitted. In the Deutschbrod baptismal] register 
Stamitz’s Christian names are expressly given as Jan Vaclav. 
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His intention was to criticize French opera of the Lully type, and 
it is not surprising that he set against the background of this stiff, 
conservative species a representative of the new style in music. It 
is worthy of note that little Waldstérchel composes minuets, not 
only because Grimm wished to indicate the basis of the new music 
by this means, but also because the minuet was one of the most 
attractive features of the new symphony, particularly in its modern 
‘democratic ” form, as played and danced by the people®. 

It is in Stamitz’s minuets that we most clearly recognize that 
master’s Czech ancestry, especially if we adopt the criteria which 
: Komma used to form the opinion that Johann Zach was a Czech. 
The accentuated rhythm that characterizes Stamitz’s fiery themes 
is Czech. His primitive treatment of motifs, which derives its 
: idiom from simple folksong and on which the thematic handling 
and finally the dualistic subject of the Mannheim composers is 
based, goes back to the musical impressions of his youth. Let us 
look, for example, at this theme in the first movement of Op. 5 No. 3 : 


The sharply emphasized strokes in the first bar, the momentarily 
breath-taking triplet making its swift descent to the weak beat— 
these are characteristic of Czech rhythm. Compare with this the 
Czech folksong, ‘ Otce nas ’#) : 


This descending motion of quavers or triplets throwing the stress 
on the weak beat is a prominent feature of Stamitz’s style. 
Let us consider also the second subject of the minuet in the 


same Trio for orchestra : 


‘ ®) A detailed discussion of ‘ Le Petit Prophéte de Béhmisch-Broda ’ was published by 
me in the magazine, ‘ Prager Rundschau ’. 

‘® Karl Michael Komma, ‘ Johann Zach und die tschechischen Musiker im deutschen 
Umbruch des 18. Jahrhunderts’. Dissertation for Heidelberg University (Barenreiter- 
Verlag, Cassel, 1938). 


® Sladek, ‘ Nas poklad ’, Vol. I, No. 91. 
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or that of the minuet in the sixth orchestral Trio : 


All such themes, or at least most, based on Czech nuusic, are tunes 
beginning with an accented note, without upbeat, corresponding 
thus to the trochaic rhythm of the Czech language, which has no 
article and the strong accents of which seem the more emphatic 
for being embedded in piles of consonants. The sharp stresses of 
that language have in them an unmistakable suggestion of dance 
rhythm, and so lead away from the baroque, contrapuntal principle 
of melody to the new melodic theory of the Sturm und Drang period. 
The primitive circular dances with eastern rhythms peculiar to 
Czech folk music are also found in Stamitz’s work, which often 
shows that characteristic rhythm derived from the Czech “ dupak ” 
which carries over part of the accent to the second beat. That is 
to say, the second as well as the first beat is emphasized, the first 
being sharply accentuated while the second, as it were, parries 
the main accent. 

The theme of the finale of the C major Trio for orchestra, for 
instance : 


can quite naturally achieve the desired effect only by means of a 
strong emphasis on the second beat. By means of inversion this 
becomes a genuine Bohemian folksong. This is a rhythm which 
later appears frequently in the work of Smetana and Dvotak, as 
in the dupak of the former’s ‘ Vitava’ : 


The difference between German and Czech rhythm is to be 
immediately perceived if one compares, for example, the theme 
used by Vanhal (1739-1813) for variation treatment, ‘ Kdyz jsem 
Sel do Prahy stezkon ’, with the German children’s song, ‘ Hanschen 
klein ’ : 
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The rhythm of the German song unrolls itself with a smooth, wave- 
like rise and fall, while in the Czech one each individual syllable 
of the words juts out pointedly by itself and thus distributes the 
accents to other beats as well as the first. 

We must beware of making too much of these distinctions in 
nationality and not imagine that they can be disposed of by mere 
comparisons between Czech and German elements. Gifted 
young Czech musicians who forsook their homeland for foreign 
countries did not go to Germany alone, but all over Europe. 
Stamitz himself first rose to fame neither in Germany nor in 
Bohemia, but in Paris. It must be borne in mind, moreover, that 
these emigrant musicians often experienced a widening of their 
artistic horizon that amounted to a revelation. The “ little prophet 
of Béhmisch-Brod ” was dazzled by the splendour and the magic 
of Parisian opera. Bohemian musicians by no means always 
turned away in horror from the brilliance of the great world, to 
which they took particularly in places where their new national 
art met with such understanding as it did at Mannheim in the case 
of Stamitz, Richter, Filtz and Zarth, at Mainz in the case of Zach, 
in Wiirttemberg in the case of Résler, and in Vienna in that of so 
many others. In such centres they were able to unfold freely, their 
art being precisely what was needed by the new middle-class 
society that was in the process of formation. 

The public of the baroque age, the princes and nobles of the 
period before Stamitz, enjoyed music as a thing given them by 
God and took pleasure in magnificent musical church services 
and opera, or in the intoxicating sounds of concerti grossi, the intricate 
ornamentation of baroque keyboard music and the sound of eunuch 
voices. But the musical enjoyment of such audiences as we meet 


‘® Komma warps the facts when he says that the question of the emigration of 
Bohemian musicians is a problem of German music. What have 


Mysliwetek, Reicha and Dussek, who went to Italy and France, to do with German music? 
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for the first time at Poupeliniére’s concerts in Paris was entirely 
different. The composer who wished to please the Parisian public 
of the 1750’s had to offer effects of tension and climax. The contra- 
puntal forms adapted to collective music-making in church and 
home had no attraction for the middle-class citizen who paid for 
admission to the academy or concert and was merely a passive 
listener. He wanted more for his money, and he also felt a spiritual 
kinship with the new artist who had succeeded in the revolutionary 
act of freeing himself from the guardianship of the ruling classes. 

The more or less fortuitous dynamics of baroque music were 
replaced by the much more real and energetic dynamics of the 
Mannheim composers, which had such an elemental effect on the 
Parisian audiences that, excited by an orchestral crescendo in a work 
by Stamitz, they would rise from their seats and with bated breath 
surrender to its psychological effect. The man of the baroque 
age, who subjected himself to God, to his prince and to the powers 
ruling over him, corresponded to the older music: the crescendo 
gained by the manipulation of organ stops, by the contrapuntal 
treatment of phrases, by the group-instrumentation of the Venetians 
and by the harpsichord, which had its own modest resources of 
dynamics in the shape of couplers. The new man of the Sturm und 
Drang period, on the other hand, the revolutionary, the individualist, 
corresponded to the organic, extensive thematic treatment based 
on the song-form rather than on counterpoint, to motor-dynamics 
charged with energy and to the pianoforte, whose gradations of 
tone are determined directly by the individual player’s will. And 
the spirit of this new revolutionary music is bodied forth most 
convincingly in the youthful, powerful Czech musicians who 
abounded in human and artistic energy—in Stamitz and his 
associates. 

The Czechs, never anxious to squeeze into the Germans’ 
so-called Lebensraum, were always a defiant people. From the 
days of Dabrovsky and Puchmayer to the time of the famous good 
soldier Schwejk and right up to the present their history has been a 
series of revolts ; and anyone who wishes to understand the meaning 
of Czech rhythm intimately must become aware of this peculiarity 
of the Czech character, which appears in all phases of life, but first 
and foremost in music. 


An article on the late Arnold Dolmetsch was to have been contributed to this issue 
by Dorothy Swainson. Unhappily no news has been received from Miss Swainson, 
who was living in France ; but until it has become certain that she will not be able to 
send her article at all, it would be unfair to commission one from another author. It 
is to be hoped that Miss Swainson's contribution may be regarded as being merely 


postponed.—Ed 
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Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Fourth Edition. Edited by 
H. C. Colles. 5 vols. pp. 822, 836, 824, 876, 828 ; Supplementary 
Vol. pp. 704; pl. 113. (Macmillan, London, 1940.) Cloth, gos. 
each vol. ; half-morocco, 40s. each. 

That a new Grove should have been published at all in war-time is 
almost a miracle, and the work itself remains a wonder in many ways. 
The fourth edition is not completely new, and indeed did not need to be 
after the thirteen years that have elapsed since the third edition appeared 
under the editorship of Dr. Colles; but extensive corrections have 
been made, so far as that was possible without upsetting the pagination, 
in the five volumes of 1927, which had been kept in type and could thus 
be altered wherever small improvements were called for, and even added 
to up toa point. For instance, all dates of deaths that have occurred since 
the third edition appeared and before the actual going to press of the 
fourth have been added to the main body of the work, whether the subject 
is represented in the supplementary volume or not, and special references 
to that volume have also been added to reduce the inconvenience of a 
double alphabet. The supplement repeats all dates of birth and death, 
so far as its own entries go. 

No doubt a complete reprint in one alphabet would have been pre- 
ferable, but the present arrangement has at Teast the advantage of making 
it possible for those who cannot spare £9 in these hard times to make up 
a still very serviceable set by merely adding to the third edition the extra 
volume of the fourth. It is the complete new edition, however, with its 
many revisions in the main alphabet, that will best serve those in search 
of all kinds of musical information, and the set as a whole deserves 
discussion here. 

First of all a few blemishes may be pointed out, not from any desire 
to carp, but because it may be desirable for those who purchase the new 
edition to add to its usefulness by a few strokes of the pencil. The most 
serious mistake so far discovered is obviously a mere slip: the date of 
Puccini’s birth (December 23rd 1858) now appears correctly in Vol. IV, 
but somehow the wrong one has slipped back into the supplement (to 
be called S. hereafter). Scriabin’s birthday has been altered, but is still 
wrong: it should be January 6th, not 16th. The dates of the two 
Burleighs have accidentally become exchanged (I. 499). That of the 
production of ‘ Il barbiere di Siviglia ’ has been corrected under “‘ Barber 
of Seville ”, but not under “ Rossini” ; that of ‘ The Bartered Bride ’ 
has gone wrong under “ Smetana”, though it remains right (1866) 
under “ Prodana Nevésta”’. The footnote to the article on Guglielmi 
(II. 477) should have “ Baini”’, not “‘ Bain ”’. 

Omissions are more serious, though the recent deaths of Arnold 
Dolmetsch, Karl Muck, Rosa Newmarch, Ernest Schelling, Luisa 
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Tetrazzini and Sir Donald Tovey could not be recorded. Among older 
composers who are still missing are Habermann (worth mention for 
Handel’s borrowings, or alleged borrowings, from his work), Rigel, Roeser, 
Schmierer and Zach; among the more recent ones William Busch, 
Arnold Mendelssohn, Virgilio Mortari, Fernand Quinet, Rhené-Baton 
and Kaikhosru Sorabji. Under “ Schack ” (IV. 545), it would have been 
worth adding that this singer-composer, who was Mozart’s first Tamino, 
wrote the , ‘ Ein Weib ist das herrlichste Ding ’, on which that master 
wrote a set of variations. 

On the other hand a vast amount of new and immensely useful 
material has gone into S., which by no means confines itself to modern 
composers. Additional information about contemporary musicians, 
however, is plentiful. Many of the older articles, too, have been admirably 
supplemented where new research has added materially to our know- 
ledge of earlier masters and their work. Cavalli, Monteverdi, Purcell 
and Vivaldi are outstanding cases ; the last, indeed, is now adequately 
dealt with for the first time. It is good to see, too, that Caldara, who was 
unaccountably and probably inadvertently dropped after the second 
edition, has been readmitted. Others who had been missed before and 
who are now to be found are Giustini (of Pistoia), who is important for 
the early development of pianoforte music, two Scandinavians—Heise 
and Schjelderup—and Henri Rabaud. On the other hand Caraccio has 
disappeared ; he had slipped in illegitimately under that name as well 
as under his proper one of Cavaccio. 

Some of the new articles in S. are of first-rate importance. They are 
concerned either with topical matters the significance of which has grown 
enormously since 1927, with remote subjects recent research has brought 
under the closer scrutiny of scholars, or with new developments of out- 
standing interest. To the first category belong the masterly essay on 
“ Electric Transmission ” by Sir James Jeans, the extensive and mainly 
statistical articles on the “ British Broadcasting Corporation,” by E. D. G. 
Liveing and on “ Broadcasting” in general by Arno Huth, as well as 
the essay on the “‘ Brass Band Movement ” by H. C. Hind ; to the second 
Canon Galpin’s study of “ Babylonian Music” and Egon Wellesz’s of 
“ Eastern Church Music”, both monuments of learning ; to the third 
Willi Reich’s lucid exposition of “‘ Twelve-Note Music ” and Dr. Wellesz’s 
impressively philosophical dissertation on “‘ Musicology ”’. 

Among the more important amplifying articles are those on “ Key ”’, 
where Sir Walford Davies shows that he is quite prepared to take learning 
for granted when he addresses people with specialized musical interests, 
on “ Musical Copyright ” by Ey Macgillivray, and on “ ra” by 
Dr. Wellesz and the Editor. The latter also adds substantially and 
judicially to “‘ Elgar”, and adds to his article a full tabulated list of that 
master’s works, a list of the kind devoted only to Beethoven, Mendelssohn 
and Parry in the main body of the work. S. contains one other such 
addition: Humphrey Searle’s monumental, exhaustive, almost exhausting 
catalogue of Liszt. Such lists are immensely serviceable, but their choice 
remains curiously arbitrary, and Grove would still be the better for 
complete lists of works, on the model of the few already so generously 
and usefully given, of as many as possible of the great masters. They 
cannot all be equally fairly treated in this matter, it is true: Haydn, for 
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instance, simply has never yet been catalogued by anybody ; 
but that is no reason why others should suffer the same neglect. A 
catalogue of Mozart, for example, based on Alfred Einstein’s new edition 
of Kéchel, would have been invaluable. There are some other curious 
though less striking omissions of the kind: Gabriel Fauré and Peter 
Warlock are among the composers not favoured by any sort of catalogue. 

But this notice must on no account conclude with a complaint. All 
these sun-spots are incidental, and finding fault is rather like pecking 
desultorily at a vast and most impressive monument, a process that may 
result in the picking of some small holes, but is neither intended to be 
destructive nor to impair the beauty of the whole. The new articles on 
composers, catalogues and all, are almost without exception first-rate 
pieces of informative and discerning work, the technical ones have been 
entrusted, according to tradition, to distinguished experts, and those 
giving historical or statistical facts may be relied on with that trust which 
Grove has deserved from the first, plus a good deal more inspired by the 
process of revision through four editions. Bibliographical notes in S. are 
copious and up-to-date, and the seventeen new plates, including Sir 
William Rothenstein’s coloured drawing of a Morris dancer, enrich the 
extra volume very considerably. Type, paper and bindings are 
exemplary. 

We may even find some fun, which it does no harm to those in search 
of musicological learning to come across accidentally. It would have 
been a great pity if the Editor had felt that an explanation was called for 
as to whether there is any connection of cause and effect between these 
two sentences, still left intact in all their pristine inexplicitness (II. 591) : 
“* Dr. P. Hayes was one of the largest men in England. He is buried in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral”. Finally, is it permissible to take pride in the 
fact that ‘ Music & Letters’ is not only frequently referred to in the new 
Grove, but enjoys the distinction of an abbreviation? One takes the 
answer to be in the affirmative, since Grove is more than ever a great 

E. B. 


Catalogue of Printed Music published before 1801 now in the British Museum. 
Second Supplement. By William C. Smith. pp. 85. (British Museum, 
London, 1940) 6s. 

It was very inconsiderate of the late Barclay Squire to describe as a 
First Supplement the few pages of addenda which he printed at the end 
of the second volume of his catalogue of the early printed music in the 
British Museum, for it has compelled Mr. Smith to follow suit, to the 
certain confusion of librarians and bibliographers. For, whatever the 
title-page may say, this is in fact the first supplement to be published 
since the original catalogue appeared in 1912. It supplements the latter 
in more senses than one, for in addition to recording all the accessions 
of the past twenty-eight years it includes a number of cross-references 
which were accidentally omitted from the old catalogue, and reprints a 
few titles that stood in need of correction or expansion. But the new 
entries form the bulk of the book and are sufficiently numerous to give 
a very good idea of the wealth and comprehensiveness of the Museum 


collections. 
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The great, the nearly great, the obscure and the forgotten, all meet 
here on an equal footing, and it is hardly necessary to say that musical 
interest and bibliographical rarity do not always coincide. Noteworthy 
on both counts are the long series of madrigal part-books at one end of 
the period and the many first editions of the great Viennese masters— 
jot represented in the old catalogue—at the other. There is also a 
fine display of Handel, including three issues, here carefully distinguished, 
of the composer’s own edition of the first volume of his ‘ Suites de Piéces 
pour le Clavecin.’ Of the lesser men Viotti makes a good show with 
no less than seventeen concertos. 

The cataloguing fully maintains the high standard set by the late Barclay 
Squire. It is a pity, however, that certain necessary cross-references were 
not repeated from the previous volumes: there is none, for example, 
for ‘ The Monthly Mask of Vocal Music,’ which is to be found under 
the heading ‘ Periodical Publications’. (‘The Monthly Apollo’, 
_——_ way, is catalogued directly under its title.) One curious point 
about the catalogue—and the criticism applies equally to its predecessor 
—is that there is nowhere any mention of the fact that it includes books 
about music as well as music proper. This is worth recording, as it adds 
greatly to the value of what has long been recognized as an indispensable 
work of reference. C. B. O. 


What Happened Next. By Ethel Smyth. pp. 328. (Longmans, Green, 
London, 1940). 15s. 

Not since ‘A la Recherche du temps perdu’ began to appear has 
there been a book which readers have so much desired to see prolonged 
as Dame Ethel Smyth’s incomparable autobiography. But in this new 
volume a regrettable hint is given (p. 280) that the author thinks of layin 
down her pen. We must protest. It would not be fair. Dame Ethe 
may be reminded, for instance, of a parenthetical phrase in her 1 
volume (‘ Fema!e Pipings in Eden ’) about a chance meeting with D. H. 
Lawrence in Sicily. “‘ Unfortunately ”’, she said, “‘ the extremely comic 
sequel of this encounter cannot be related in these pages.”” But if not 
those , why not in pages to come ? It is not fair to leave it at that. 
Has bss weighed her responsibility towards posterity? This autobio- 
graphy is not a book that will be forgotten. Returning again after more 
than twenty years to the first volumes (‘ Impressions that Remained ”) the 
reviewer who extolled the work then feels to-day as surely as ever that 
generations of readers in a world we cannot imagine must be enthralled 
by Ethel Smyth’s story, with admiration for her brave, turbulent spirit 
and gratitude for her generosity in admitting them behind the scene of 
her public career to share with her, as it were, her remarkable family and 
her remarkable friends, and all the enthusiasms, the disappointments, the 
passions and the fun of her strenuous life. She has not only us, her readers 
of to-day, to take into account. Before laying down the pen let her con- 
sider how the future, though ever so grateful and admiring, will deplore 
the loss, for instance, of her story of D. H. Lawrence. 

The vein, we protest, is not worked out. How rich itis! An example 
comes to mind from the earlier volumes. Here is a paragraph from 
* Impressions that Remained ’ : 

In the summer there were ics on the canal and of ing, 
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in our wake which we all thought was the retriever, but it turned out to be Nina 

smothered in canal mud. 

Was that the whole story ? Not at all, as we were to be told later on 
in ‘ Female Pipings’ where the two sentences of the ‘ Impressions’ are 
developed in the four admirable pages entitled ‘Only . . . ’, pages 
which will have somehow to be incorporated in the autobiography in the 
standard edition of the future. Dame Ethel is certainly laying up a store 
of trouble for her future editor. Not that that matters; the one thing 
that matters is that she shall keep on adding page unto page. Nearly 
every reader of ‘ The Smyth Family Robinson’, for instance, must be 
greedy for any further scrap the author is willing to give about her sisters. 
‘ What Happened Next’ contains several. Everyone will remember the 
child Violet who in early infancy knew by heart the entire record of 
Derby winners. Violet—Mrs. Hippisley—is the heroine in ‘ What 
Happened Next’ of a regular Smyth Family Robinson episode. It was 
at Weimar, and Dame Ethel was on her way to a Sunday morning 
rehearsal of ‘ Fantasio ’, accompanied by Violet and by Harry Brewster. 

Suddenly a huge bulldog appeared from nowhere, and fastened on the throat 
of one of those mongrels that draw washerwomen’s barrows in Germany. . . . The 
laundress shrieked ; vainly we tried to pull off the bulldog, and things were looking 
black for his victim when my sister cried out to Harry: “* Take the brute by the 
collar and I'll bite his tail!"’ This was done. The bulldog promptly let go, and 
seizing his profusely bleeding tail Harry swung him round and round in the air 
till the laundress and her outfit had been safely hustled through a porte-cochére 

and the door banged behind them. . . . Harry now launched the bulldog in a 


parabola across the street, and it made ‘off as fast as it could lay legs to the 
ground, while Violet, whose face was one smear of blood, was conducted half- 


swooning into a Condilorei and plied with cognac. 

What is rather sad is to find in ‘ What Happened Next’ a breach 
widening between Ethel and Mary (Mrs. Hunter). Dame Ethel allows 
herself some feline thrusts at her fascinating and: fashionable sister who, 
she apparently thinks, was won over by Lady Ripon to help to side- 
track Dame Ethel’s opera ‘Der Wald’ at Covent Garden in 1903. 
Dame Ethel owns to having uttered to her sister “‘ home-truths that even 
a more generous nature would not easily have got over”. The portraits 
are missing here which might have been hoped for of Mary’s friends, 
such as George Moore, Henry James and Sargent. 

To mention Henry James is to arrive at Harry Brewster, whom surcly 
the world was long ago introduced to, more or less, in the great novelist’s 
drawings, from the time of ‘ Roderick Hudson’ onwards, of leisured 
Europeanized Americans, fastidious amateurs of the fine arts and them- 
selves accomplished performers in the art of living. ‘ What Happened 
Next’ continues and concludes Dame Ethel’s account of her delightful 
friend and lover, whose charm and intelligence she again does her utmost 
to bring home to us. But if Brewster calls to mind Henry James’s novels 
there is nothing Jacobean about the rest of Dame Ethel’s story. Had her 
plot and characters ever been known to that subtle master, how well it 
can be seen that their wonderful improbability would have seemed to 
him unmanageable in fiction. The Stockhausen sisters—Lisl von 
Herzogenberg and Julia Brewster—their “ brilliant, violent, devil- 
ridden” mother, their husbands, and Ethel herself make a group of 
dramatis personae which needs the guarantee of real life. Art alone could 
not succeed in bringing home to us such a handful. 
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It was a pen more rash and much less artful than Henry James’s 
which once, long ago, attempted to present Ethel Smyth in the form of 
fiction. ‘ Dodo’, by E. F. Benson (1899), is on the whole a rather foolish 
performance that misses the clever effect at which it aims; but the 
character of the composer Edith Staines, awkward though it is as a piece of 
fiction, for it consists only of eccentric traits without cohesion or inward- 
ness, has points of interest considered (which it is not the business of a 
character in fiction to be) more or less as a portrait or impression of a 
noteworthy original. The key (Gp) of Edith’s Mass—the one that was 
sung at Dodo’s first house-party—is over-fanciful ; but the composer’s 
conversation has for the readers of Ethel Smyth’s memoirs an authentic 
ring. For instance : 

“ The worst of it is,” said Edith, “ I care for such lots of things. There’s my 
music, and then there’s any sort of game—have you ever seen me play lawn tennis ? 
—and there isn’t time for everything. I am a musician and a good shot and an 
excellent rider and a woman, and heaps of other things. It isn’t conceit when I say 
so—I simply know it.” 

Dodo’s comment on her friend is : 

“* Edith really is splendid ! She is so dreadfully sure of herself, and she tells you 
80. And she does talk so loud—it goes right through your head like a chirping 
canary. 

Deep in the composition of a symphony, Edith casts to the carpet a 
breakfast egg and demands brandy and grilled bones (“‘ when I’m com- 

ing a symphony I want something more exciting than poached eggs ! ’’). 

en she goes off to shoot pheasants. Here she is on her return : 

Her hat was pushed rakishly on to the side of her head, there was a suggestion 
of missing hairpins about her hair ; she wafted with her into the room a fine odour 
of tobacco gunpowder ; she had burnt her dress with a fusee head that had 
fallen off ; her boots were large and unlaced and curiously dirty, and her hands were 
black with smoke and oil and had a sort of trimming in the way of small feathers 
and little patches of blood. 

The sketch of Edith Staines is certainly the best thing in ‘ Dodo’. 
But—if not without vividness and not unaffectionately—Ethel Smyth 
was in fact only guyed in 1893 by the archbishop’s son, who must have 
been far from suspecting (though his mother knew of it) the tragic 
romance, then hardly past its most poignant stage, at the centre of which 
Ethel Smyth was placed. Brewster himoelf once said that there were only 
two authors, Stendhal and Meredith, who “ could have described some- 
thing of the sort ” (‘ As Time Went On’, p. 165) ; and one fancies that 
here he overrated them both. The subjects of ‘Le Rouge et le noir’ 
and of ‘ The Tragic Comedians’ were, by comparison, as child’s play 
to handle. 

The comparison is, for that matter, not valid. Fiction must observe 
certain measures ; but Ethel Smyth’s story is fact, as large as life and as 
fantastic. Only the warrant of actual occurrence could support as a 
sequel to the Leipzig tragedy the Roman comedy and give unity to the 
desperate pathos of Ethel Smyth’s relations with Lisl von Herzogenberg 
and the hardly less wonderful comedy—Lisl now being dead—of Ethel’s 
resumption of relations with her friend’s brother-in-law. The comedy is 
romantic ; deep notes are struck, and chords of beauty. These improbable 
lovers enjoyed an almost perfect friendship, the afterglow of which has, 
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she tells us, for more than thirty years been the survivor’s comfort. How 
at last, after the long separation she had agreed to in the vain hope of a 
reconciliation with Lisl, they came to be actual lovers she tells now in 
‘What Happened Next’ (pp. 12-14). By her own high measure of 
candour she could not have done less. We know, at the same time, from 
the perfection of the telling what was her artist’s satisfaction in doing so. 
The reader cannot help calling to mind the skill shown in the writing of 
a a about Sir Thomas Beecham’s lameness, in another book 
(‘ Beecham and Pharaoh’, pp. 31-31). This reference is permissible 
since, for all the tenderness and glowing affection between Ethel Smyth 
and Brewster, the reader is not made to feel the tension of a tragic passion. 
Moving, indeed, is the chapter that tells of Brewster’s coming to England 
for the last time, in 1908, when he was dying of cancer, to hear Nikisch’s 
performance at Queen’s Hall of ‘The Wreckers’—to hear ‘ The 
Wreckers ’, the work of his collaboration with his friend, and to die with 
his hand in hers. But all this is different from the pitch of passion she 
was driven to in the unforgettable telling of the Herzogenberg story in 
‘ Impressions that Remained ’. 

Here is often a wonderful pitch of gaiety. To justify the application 
of the word comedy to the affair of these lovers a quotation may be given 
from Dame Ethel’s 1936 volume, ‘ As Time Went On’ : 

What cruel heartless brutes a devouring passion makes of us! Harry was to be 
in England for a week, and when he wrote proposing a meeting I had the effront 

to suggest that he should come for those two days to an hotel at North Berwi 

—he who loathed the very name of golf! I knew exactly what would happen but 

couldn’t, couldn’t give up North Berwick. . . . Poor Harry had a detestable time. 

I golfed all day, lunched rapidly with him at his hotel and not till darkness fell did 

I rejoin him there. One day he sallied forth to watch me having a lesson, and, 

coming too close, got a crack from me on the head. But my heart had turned to a 

golf ball, and I didn’t pretend that it hurt me more than it hurt him. 

Comedy rises at times to a brilliant pitch in ‘ What Happened Next ’. 
Having declined, after Julia Brewster’s death, to marry her friend, Ethel 
thought it unfair to bind him to strict faithfulness, but made one stipula- 
tion: “If he felt tempted to some passing adventure with one of our 
own class it must not be with any friend or acquaintance of mine.” She 
was to enjoy similar liberty. The day came when she caught Brewster 
out, and she determined on revenge. 

That evening I told him in a light, conversational, by-the-by tone that recently 

I had made use of my permesso ; that I and a young man I had met in a train had 

got out at such-and-such a station and spent the night together. The first result 

of this fairy-tale was to me absolutely bewildering, though I have since learned that 
it is a classical reaction. After the first moment, which seemed to paralyse him as 
would a blow on the head with a heavy stick, came a mood that might have sat 
passably on an ardent young honeymooner but not on the Harry I knew. And this 
mood merged 1 eyomed into an outburst of frenzied suffering such as I should never 
have believed him capable of. So painfully did it affect me that at last, unable to 
bear it, I told him the whole thing was an invention. . . . Then came the most 
curious turn of all—an outbreak of another sort of violence that seemed to me almost 
insane. He threw my words back in my teeth : “ I don’t believe you ! ” he cried. 

. . . And so it went on till I began to think he was losing his reason. Eventually the 

tempest died down. 

Ethel did not feel flattered, she says. “ If the idea of having been paid 
back in his own coin almost drove my friend off his head, it will have been 
chiefly because of the unbearable smart of wounded vanity.” The 
incident was soon forgiven. 


We 
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The author of ‘ Dodo’ was right when he made Edith Staines say, 
“[’m not going to marry anybody!” ; but the composer in the novel 
gives the wrong reason—that the world is so full of interesting persons, 
and three weeks is as much as can reasonably be spared for any one of 
them. It was not Ethel Smyth’s reason. After “eon s death in 1895, 
which, says Dame Ethel, “ grievously disturbed the smooth flow of my 
relations with H. B. a" he proposed marriage and she, the ambitious 
—— with a reputation to nurse, came near hating him. She spent 

a spring with him at Rome and in the end he accepted the idea of an 
unconventional alliance. Dame Ethel quotes what she calls his 


recantation : 


“What prompted me to ask you to marry me was the wish to and 
perfect the work of many years ; but very fairly and wisely you showed me that it 
would be the wrong way : a conventional conclusion tagged on for the satisfaction 


of the upper gallery. You examined the real es—yourself and me— instead 
of looking at the typical masks of the lady ad the lover, and dramatic instinct 


was fine. In the long run the play will be appla' just for lacking the 

conventional end and finding a beautiful one of its own.” 

Well, it seems to have worked Tomer, Lady Ponsonby had 
begun by finding the story ugly. “I cannot”’, she said, “ understand 
why you and Mr. Brewster don’t marry and have done with it.” 
Brewster’s answer was: “ Tell her we don’t marry simply because we 
don’t want to have done with it!” Lady Ponsonby so far came round 
that before her death she wrote to Ethel : “‘ The best thing you ever did 
in your life was annexing Mr. Brewster!” And it was not long before 
the Empress Eugénie was inviting Brewster to come with Ethel to dinner 
at Farnborough Hill. He died in 1908; and after these many years 
Dame Ethel, at the age of 82, writes : 


The thought of what he had given me day by day, hour by hour, ever since we 
first came together, swamped everything else ; and time never lessens my wonder 


at having found such a friend. As for the spiritual legacy he eenteibadbonatiny 
matically, unconsciously—to all who came into close — with him—for my part 


I can only say that though more than years ha 

income derived from that legacy is still my source of 

The kind of problem that will face Dame Ethel’s future editor is 
sented in ‘ What Happened Next” by the fact that one chapter here of 
thirteen pages, ‘ “‘ Der Wald” at Berlin’, covers the same ground as 
the sixty-seven pages called ‘ A Winter of Storm’ in her 1921 volume, 
* Streaks of Life’. On the principle that we cannot have too much of 
her autobiography the earlier account must be reckoned the better b 
as much as there is more of it. The reader now is simply referred ba 
to ‘ Streaks of Life’ for Dame Ethel’s impressions of Wilhelm II, but 
one would maintain that the figure of the emperor was an invaluable 
enrichment of the story, while the ending of the original chapter was 
perfection—a postscript telling of the author’s last glimpse some time later 
of the monarch : 

I was bicycling in the Campagna when I saw a carriage at break- 
neck speed, preceded by the well-known imperial outriders. we my ome 
on to a hillock at the side of the road, I stood there, and as the carriage passed 
made a profound curtsey, without the bicycle collapsing on top of me—nc mean 


feat. The Kaiser made 4 formal acknowiedgment, then stared, whirled round in 
his seat, half stood up and waved his hand. . 
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concerned with her gallant and almost heart-breaking efforts to find a 
scene and a public for her operas, ‘ Fantasio’, ‘ Der Wald’ and ‘ The 
Wreckers’. In this romantic enterprise she now and then seemed to be 
about to taste success ; but cup and lips never quite met. The enterprise 
was romantic in that the composer sought to impose herself by the sheer 
claim of genius—supported only by the interest which a number of royal 
personages took in her career. That is to say that she ignored the social 
base of a musical reputation, and expected the acceptance of her works 
on the strength of their content alone, pe pm of what in a given 
society they represented or, rather, might fail to represent in the way of 
responding to its demands. By devoting herself to opera she virtually 
denied herself a platform at home ; while in Germany, in spite of her 
Leipzig education and connections, she remained a foreigner, grudgingly 
conceded the hearing there which would have been the right of a German 
composer of her talent, as also it would no doubt have been if, like 
Pearsall, she had decided upon out-and-out adoption by Germany, 
incorporating her life in the German musical world. ‘ Der Wald’ and 
‘ Strandrecht’ would have enjoyed a different prosperity if Germany 
could have considered those works as a contribution, however modest, 
to the national heritage. Every reader will sympathize with Dame Ethel 
in her disappointments ; but she may be thought curiously unworldly 
in her expectations. Only a genius of overwhelming power could have 
imposed itself in such conditions. The fact remains that Dame Ethel’s 
struggles with “ the beasts at Ephesus ” did not go for nothing, but have 
provided her with matter for engrossing narrative. 
R. C. 


Collected Essays. By W. Gillies Whittaker. pp. 235. (Oxford University 
Press, 1940) 15s. 

Almost all these . a essays have already been published in different 
journals : a couple in ‘ Music & Letters’. They range over a wide field. 

With all his versatility, Dr. Whittaker is pre-eminently a practical 
musician ; and especially so as a choral conductor. When he entitles an 
essay ‘An Adventure’, we find an illuminating description of the pre- 
parations for a performance of Tallis’s forty-part motet; and “ pil- 
grimage ” is a by no means inapt name for his account of his journey 
through Bach’s church cantatas, everyone of which (and there are nearly 
two hundred) he has directed in public. This is indeed the most valuable 
and interesting of all these essays. Dr. Whittaker tells with vividness the 
story of his very notable achievement : high idealism and sternly prac- 
tical considerations are very happily blended, and a dozen supplementary 
pages afford a most useful summary for conductors who would follow in 
his steps. Two shorter essays are concerned, the one with ‘ The Bachs 
and Eisenach’, the other with Mr. Percy Robinson’s views on John 
Sebastian’s indebtedness to Handel’s early German opera Almira— 
views which Dr. Whittaker accepts in one instance but rightly considers 
much exaggerated. 

There are two seventeenth-century essays: ‘ William Young’ and 
‘Some Observations on Purcell’s Harmony’. Dr. Whittaker is enthu- 
siastic about Young, a composer virtually unknown until quite recently ; 
and he is an ardent Purcellian. Eighty-two examples in musical notation 
explain the points of an essay that is of high technical interest ; the only 
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thing to be said is that they are drawn exclusively from the string fantasias 
and the second set of sonatas. Dr. Whittaker apologizes for having 
written the essay “on holiday, in a remote place’, with no others of 
Purcell’s works available ; but ought a scholar to reissue in permanent 
form, unrevised, an investigation that has been thus restricted ? 

A couple of operatic essays deal with ‘ Fidelio’ and ‘ Iphigénie en 
Aulide’. The former is largely concerned with a Salzburg production ; 
the latter discusses in detail, with somewhat unexpected and dubiously 
justified sympathy, Wagner’s drastic reconstruction of Gluck’s score. 
Here we have Dr. Whittaker as something of a controversialist ; in three 
other essays, also, his concern is to advocate a possibly disputable case. 
In one of them he presses for a good deal of frank rewriting of the soprano 
part in Beethoven’s ‘ Missa solennis’ : many of his suggestions are very 
ingenious, and I myself see little artistic objection to them. In ‘ The 
Business of a Musical Editor’ he discusses many matters: sometimes I 
cordially agree, sometimes (less often) I hesitate—has Dr. Whittaker 
adequately guarded against bad continuo-realizations, or fully weighed 
all the chances of what Sir Donald Tovey called “ instructive-destructive ” 
work ? About ‘ The Claims of Tonic Solfa’ Dr. Whittaker writes as an 
expert, and he keeps up his end with much spirit and gallantry ; but 
some readers may probably feel that the whole has not been said. 

Last to be mentioned, and quite uncontroversial, is the longest of all 
the essays, on ‘ The Folk Music of North-Eastern England’: an elabor- 
ately complete and delightfully intimate account by a music-lover whose 
foot is on his native heath. _ 

. W. 


Sharps a Flats. Rg jJ. A. Westrup. pp. 238. (Oxford University Press, 
1940) 8s. 6d. 

A classical scholar of my acquaintance often complains that his ear 
has become so bedevilled with new and improved pronunciations that 
he no longer knows how he pronounces Latin himself. Therefore he has 
had to cease quoting Horace aloud. I regard my poor friend as a belated 
victim of the impact of science upon humanism. Yet in the sphere of 
music a similar process—the disintegration of an old culture—is hardly 
more than begun, and none can guess where it will finish. 

This revolution has two sides—a serious and a superficial. The serious 
(typified perhaps by the various attempts to undermine key) has been 
abundantly criticized ; the superficial we accept, and on the whole 
gratefully. Indeed, some of the lighter passages in Mr. Westrup’s new 
collection of essays remind us what a curiously Philistine strain marked 
the old homogeneous world of music-making. Most of his ‘ Tyrannies 
of the Concert Room ’—the conventions governing playing with or without 
“ the notes ”, the two pianists at violin recitals (one to “‘ accompany ”’, 
the other to “‘ collaborate ” in sonatas !), the tangled snobbery of foreign 
languages—these date from the same period of good manners and bad 
taste which bequeathed to us also the rp ay along the front of the 
concert platform and scores embellished after the manner of epergnes 


at the Great Exhibition of 1851. There is a field for not too solemn 
research here! If not Mr. Westrup, perhaps Mr. Betjeman will tell us 
which great virtuoso first accepted the vilest of all these customs—the 
concert grand pianoforte branded on the flank with its manufacturer’s 
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name. Liszt, surely, never sat down to such an instrument. But did 
Rubinstein ? Did in later times Busoni ? 

To dwell, however, on these frivolous speculations, would not be to 
do justice to the range of musical interest covered by Mr. Westrup’s 
essays, in which a distinguished mind is put to charmingly unportentous 
uses. Under titles ranging from ‘ Piers and Promenades ’ to ‘ Thoughts 
on Bach’s 250th Anniversary’, both the by-ways and the highways of 
music are pleasantly explored. In seven succinct pages on ‘ Haydn the 
Romantic ’ a whole fabric of conventional thought is effectively under- 
mined, and the essay entitled ‘ Words and Music’ makes a real attempt 
to grapple with the problems of “ setting ” poetry which is great in its 
own right. 

On the whole, common sense is the prevailing characteristic of these 
pages, as when we are told firmly that there is little point in saying that 
music ought not to be used as a background to food or conversation or 
to suggest theatrical “‘ atmosphere ”’, since it is in fact used universally 
for this purpose “‘ and has been for hundreds of years”. Again, when a 
critic objects to a too-lovely Countess in the Glyndebourne ‘ Figaro ’, as 
making the Count’s infidelity “‘ excessively cruel and perverse ’’, there 
comes the retort: “As though Almaviva were the first husband to 
neglect a beautiful wife ! ” 

D. M. F. 


Opera. By Edward J. Dent. (Pelican Special.) pp. - (Penguin 
Books, Ltd., Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1940) : 

A complete history of opera for sixpence is admittedly no novelty ; 
Richard Capell presented us with a remarkable sixpennyworth about 
ten years ago.” But it is no disparagement to Mr. Capell to hail 
Professor Dent’s sixpennyworth as still more remarkable. Publishing 
marches on. This “ Pelican Special” is not only more than double the 
size of Mr. Capell’s little book ; it has sixteen pages of illustrations in 
photogravure and a number of amusing drawings by Kay Ambrose. It 
contains not only a history of opera but a concise survey of the xsthetics 
of opera at special interest—three chapters on ‘ Opera in England ’. 
The quantity is remarkable, then; what of the quality? Professor 
Dent’s name is sufficient guarantee that it will be high. But its nature ? 
“ This book ”’, says the preface, “‘ is intended as an introduction to opera 
for those who are just beginning, or perhaps have not yet begun, to take 
an interest in it”. It was a strange idea to write even a sixpenny book 
for those who have not yet begun to take an interest in a subject, but for 
those who have already begun it is first-rate. If they have only recently 
begun, nothing could be better; the author starts with the proper 
assumptions that they know practically nothing about the subject and 
that they are intelligent, and leaves them with a wide and solid founda- 
tion of general—and also much particular—knowledge ; the solidity of 
the learning is beautifully concealed by the lucid and often witty style. 
Even those who began to take an interest in opera quite a long time ago 
will find this a clarifying and stimulating little book. 

** Musicians have always wanted to achieve some sort of musical 
drama which should be all air without any recitative ; one might as well 
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try to make a sandwich that should be all jam without any bread ”’. 
There in two sentences you have not only a statement of one of the pro- 
foundest problems of operatic esthetics, but the explanation why it is 
insoluble. Most of us must have wondered somewhen or other at “ the 
persistence of musical forms which have no dramatic reason for their 
existence ”, such as the vocal polonaise of nineteenth-cen 

Professor Dent can give us the obvious explanation (which we had never 
thought of): ‘* It was probably the partition of Poland which made the 
polonaise or polacca fashionable towards the end of the eighteenth century ”’, 
and “ when opera becomes commercialized, every composer imitates 
something that he thinks successful”. Thus Weber gave a polonaise to 
a German peasant girl in ‘ Freischiitz ’ and Ambroise Thomas another 
to the Queen of the Fairies in ‘ Mignon ’—and, although Professor Dent 
has not remembered this, most strangely of all, Spohr made his Hindu 
princess pray in polonaise rhythm in * Jessonda ’. 

One could continue almost indefinitely to quote examples of the 
author’s humour and common sense. On the other side of the account 
one has to place only one or two errors of date and fact, a number of 
omissions (¢.g. the work of Borodin, Marschner and—most curious of 
all—Hbolst), a few somewhat freakish judgments (e.g. “‘ Rimsky-Korsakov 
left several operas which are effective on the stage, though all very much 
alike ’’—-whereas his fifteen operas are remarkable above all for their 
diversity of styles), and an unjust, and historically quite unjustified, sneer 
at Puccini: “‘ Puccini was a clever man of business ; his operas had to 
be up-to-date, with all the post-Wagnerian technique, but at the same 
time they had to be all divisible into sections that would each make a 
gramophone record ”’. 

G. A. 


The Structure of the Musical Scale. By John L. Dunk. pp. 144. (Lane, 
London, 1940) 8s. 6d. 

One asks oneself why this book was written. Its last page is headed 
“* Conclusion *’, and one turns to that in the hope of enlightenment. But 
this, instead of summarizing the argument, merely says that the 
** average” musician to whom it is addressed must decide whether this 
** attempt to see old experiences from a new viewpoint ’’ was worth while. 
This “‘ viewpoint” seems to consist in calling familiar things by new 
names : key, whole tone, semitone, inverted interval become “ matrix ”’, 

** oscillant ”’, “* impellant ”, ee applement ” ; to estimate is to “ calibrate”’, 
a backbone is an “ invertebrate ” (vertebrate ?) ; incommensur-al is no 
improvement on the accepted -able and -ate, and it is not clear which of 
these is meant ; identity of pitch appears as (the malformed) ‘ * audentity”’ ; 
a note that moves by leap is an “ operator”, or by step, a “ fluent ”’ 
It is true that the musician’s terminology is haphazard and deficient, 
but such a cure is worse than the disease. 

A “ beginner ” is brought to the keyboard and there made to ask a 
dozen questions, whose answers shall elucidate its scientific origin. Unfor- 
tunately the origin of our scale is not scientific; its moving principle 
comes from art, and its details have been established by history. Art 
is here ignored : the book does not contain a single musical example nor 
any reference to the practice of composers. History is flouted : one of 
the reasons, for instance, given for the octave having twelve notes is that 
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name. Liszt, surely, never sat down to such an instrument. But did 
Rubinstein ? Did in later times Busoni ? 

To dwell, however, on these frivolous speculations, would not be to 
do justice to the range of musical interest covered by Mr. Westrup’s 
essays, in which a distinguished mind is put to charmingly unportentous 
uses. Under titles ranging from ‘ Piers and Promenades ’ to ‘ Thoughts 
on Bach’s 250th Anniversary’, both the by-ways and the highways of 
music are pleasantly explored. In seven succinct pages on ‘ Haydn the 
Romantic * a whole fabric of conventional thought is effectively under- 
mined, and the essay entitled ‘ Words and Music’ makes a real attempt 
to grapple with the problems of “ setting” poetry which is great in its 
own right. 

On the whole, common sense is the prevailing characteristic of these 
pages, as when we are told firmly that there is little point in saying that 
music ought not to be used as a background to food or conversation or 
to suggest theatrical “‘ atmosphere ”’, since it is in fact used universally 
for this purpose “ and has been for hundreds of years ”’. Again, when a 
critic objects to a too-lovely Countess in the Glyndebourne ‘ Figaro ’, as 
making the Count’s infidelity “ excessively cruel and perverse ”’, there 
comes the retort: “‘ As though Almaviva were the first husband to 
neglect a beautiful wife ! 

D. M. F. 


Opera. By Edward J. Dent. (Pelican Special.) pp. 192. (Penguin 
Books, Ltd., Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1940) 6d. 

A complete history of opera for sixpence is admittedly no novelty ; 
Richard Capell presented us with a remarkable sixpennyworth about 
ten years ago.” But it is no disparagement to Mr. Capell to hail 
Professor Dent’s sixpennyworth as still more remarkable. Publishing 
marches on. This “ Pelican Special” is not only more than double the 
size of Mr. Capell’s little book ; it has sixteen pages of illustrations in 
photogravure and a number of amusing drawings by Kay Ambrose. It 
contains not only a history of opera but a concise survey of the zxsthetics 
of opera and—of special interest—three chapters on ‘ Opera in England ’. 
The quantity is remarkable, then ; what of the quality? Professor 
Dent’s name is sufficient guarantee that it will be high. But its nature ? 
“ This book ”’, says the preface, “‘ is intended as an introduction to opera 
for those who are just beginning, or perhaps have not yet begun, to take 
an interest in it”. It was a strange idea to write even a sixpenny book 
for those who have not yet begun to take an interest in a subject, but for 
those who have already begun it is first-rate. If they have only recently 
begun, nothing could be better; the author starts with the proper 
assumptions that they know practically nothing about the subject and 
that they are intelligent, and leaves them with a wide and solid founda- 
tion of general—and also much particular—knowledge ; the solidity of 
the learning is beautifully concealed by the lucid and often witty style. 
Even those who began to take an interest in opera quite a long time ago 
will find this a clarifying and stimulating little book. 

*“* Musicians have always wanted to achieve some sort of musical 
drama which should be all air without any recitative ; one might as well 
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try to make a sandwich that should be all jam without any bread ”. 
There in two sentences you have not only a statement of one of the 
foundest problems of operatic esthetics, but the explanation why it is 
insoluble. Most of us must have wondered somewhen or other at “ the 
persistence of musical forms which have no dramatic reason for their 
existence’, such as the vocal polonaise of nineteenth-century opera. 
Professor Dent can give us the obvious explanation (which we had never 
thought of): “‘ It was probably the partition of Poland which made the 
polonaise or polacca fashionable towards the end of the eighteenth century ”’, 
and “‘ when opera becomes commercialized, every composer imitates 
something that he thinks successful’. Thus Weber gave a polonaise to 
a German peasant girl in ‘ Freischiitz’ and Ambroise Thomas another 
to the Queen of the Fairies in ‘ Mignon ’—and, although Professor Dent 
has not remembered this, most strangely of all, Spohr made his Hindu 
princess pray in polonaise rhythm in * Jessonda ’. 

One could continue almost indefinitely to quote examples of the 
author’s humour and common sense. On the other side of the account 
one has to place only one or two errors of date and fact, a number of 
omissions (¢.g. the work of Borodin, Marschner and—most curious of 
all—Holst), a few somewhat freakish judgments (e.g. “‘ Rimsky-Korsakov 
left several operas which are effective on the stage, though all very much 
alike ’*—whereas his fifteen operas are remarkable above all for their 
diversity of styles), and an unjust, and historically quite unjustified, sneer 
at Puccini: “* Puccini was a clever man of business ; his operas had to 
be up-to-date, with all the post-Wagnerian technique, but at the same 
time they had to be all divisible into sections that would each make a 
gramophone record ”’. 6 


The Structure of the Musical Scale. By John L. Dunk. pp. 144. (Lane, 
London, 1940) 8s. 6d. 

One asks oneself why this book was written. Its last page is headed 
“* Conclusion ”’, and one turns to that in the hope of enlightenment. But 
this, instead of summarizing the argument, merely says that the 
“‘ average ” musician to whom it is addressed must decide whether this 
** attempt to see old experiences from a new viewpoint ”’ was worth while. 
This “‘ viewpoint” seems to consist in calling familiar things by new 
names : key, whole tone, semitone, inverted interval become “ matrix ”’, 
** oscillant ”’, “ impellant ’’, “‘ applement ” ; to estimate is to “ calibrate”’, 
a backbone is an “ invertebrate ”’ (vertebrate ?) ; incommensur-al is no 
improvement on the accepted «able and -ate, and it is not clear which of 
these is meant ; identity of pitch appears as (the malformed) “ audentity”’; 
a note that moves by leap is an “ operator”, or by step, a “ fluent ”’. 
It is true that the musician’s terminology is haphazard and deficient, 
but such a cure is worse than the disease. 

A “ beginner ” is brought to the keyboard and there made to ask a 
dozen questions, whose answers shall elucidate its scientific origin. Unfor- 
tunately the origin of our scale is not scientific; its moving principle 
comes from art, and its details have been established by history. Art 
is here ignored : the book does not contain a single musical example nor 
any reference to the practice of composers. History is flouted : one of 
the reasons, for instance, given for the octave having twelve notes is that 
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we have ten fingers—as if there were no octaves before the keyboard 
came (apart from the fact that we do not need two hands to play an 
octave of notes). Even the science is not impeccable. It is urged in 
defence of equal temperament that its too large major thirds and too small 
minor sixths “‘ cancel each other out”. Such reasoning recalls the case 
of Tony being induced to mount Bucephalus (who was spotted and had 
no tail) by Jackanapes, who “held out the ingenious hope that the 
round-and-round feeling would cure the up-and-down sensation” (of 


the Flying Boats). eee 


The Musical —F By LI. S. Lloyd. pp. 87. (Oxford University Press, 
1940) 6s. 6d. 

The object in view here is to show how all the data of physical sound 
have to be estimated by what science tells us the ear actually hears. 
We discover that several sounds which were not given by the sound- 
producer build up what we seem to hear; that we are deceived, in fact, 
when “ we hear with, not through, the ear’. Till that point is established, 
all talk about the structure of the scale, whether by way of science, 
history or zsthetics, is subject to revision. The path to this knowledge lies 
at present through the phonodeik, a mechanical ear. In this a “ drum- 
skin” receives the external sound (as with the telephone), and the 
vibrations of this shake a mirror by which a pin-hole of light is reflected 
on to a photographic film ; from this a detailed picture of the sound is 
obtained, and various results of great interest flow from that, Even 
without such help musicians become aware now and then that they are 
hearing what is not there (the pitch of a note alters with increase of 
volume), or do not hear what is there (the fundamental of the double 
bass is replaced by the first overtone), or simply mis-hear (the “ fringe ”’ 
of the ear). 

In the light of this principle, of the seven essays in this book four discuss 
intonation, electrotonic organs, the harmonic series and the scale. One 
is on church bells, a masterpiece of lucid description ; another restores 
Helmholtz to the eminence from which latter-day comment ought never 
to have dethroned him. The abundant knowledge here shown, the clarity 
of expression, aptness of illustration and studied relevance give the reader 
confidence in anything the author may tell him, a good deal of which 
will probably be new. 

A. H. F. S. 


Aural Training. By Basil Allchin. (‘ Musicianship for Students’ series, 
edited by George Dyson.) pp. 40. Novello, Senden 1940. 1s. gd. 
The training of the ear, first to recognize the notes of the scale, 
secondly intervals in an increasing number of , thirdly progression 
from chord to chord, has become one of the fundamental principles of 
musicianship. For example, without that training reading at sight is 
doubly hazardous, for the reader cannot check himself by the testimony 
of his ears. Nor is it until the ear gets to know the sound of a given 
combination that the eye comes adequately into play. The look of a 
printed page, which to the expert sight-reader using sight ahead of sound 
contains a perfectly lucid shorthand, is never fully explicit unless the ear 
has previously told the eye what to look for. Thus it is that an untrained 
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ear can hinder us. This manual sets forth a reasonable scheme for teachers 
and for the more intelligent students. The scheme is comprehensive, 
starting with time-values, going thence to scales, pitch and key, and so 
to chords of varying complexity. The writing is clear, very concise, 
neither doctrinaire nor dictatorial. As the first of a new series the booklet 
sets a good standard in musical pedagogy. 

S. G. 


Weber. By William Saunders. (‘ Master Musicians’ series). pp. 291. 
(Dent, London, 1940) 5s. 6d. 

Comparatively little has been written about Weber, even in his own 
country : this book is the first modern biography in English, and as such 
is welcome. As usual in this series, there are useful appendices: a 
calendar, a catalogue of works, a bibliography and “ personalia”. The 
illustrations include an interesting stage setting for the Berlin production 
of ‘ Der Freischiitz’ and a facsimile of the composer’s beautiful hand- 
writing—Agatha’s Cavatina. 

These appendices left unreckoned, three-quarters of Mr. Saunders’ 

are biographical ; and it is here that he is at his best. His literary 
style is not indeed very distinguished ; but he has read deeply and widely 
not only about Weber’s own career but also about the careers of his rela- 
tives. It is a picturesque and varied story, carefully documented and told 
with vividness. But, after all, a composer lives chiefly by his compositions ; 
and in the sixty pages of musical criticism Mr. Saunders does not seem 
so fully at home. His enthusiasm is pleasant if at times, perhaps, somewhat 
exaggerated ; and he gives interesting details, with musical examples, 
about some of the less known operas. But, in general, these pages are 
slightish and not artistically very illuminating—except when Mr. Saunders 
quotes, as he often does, from Sir Donald Tovey’s analytical essays. And 
when, discussing ‘ Euryanthe’, he writes about the Lauckner-Tovey- 
Fritz Busch version produced at Dresden nearly twenty years ago without 
apparently more knowledge of it than these essays afford, his praise fails 
to carry much conviction. 

By-the-by, the name of the “ famous Edinburgh publisher ” (p. 160) 
was Thomson, not Thompson: an odd slip for an Edinburgh man. 
And when (pp. 219, 220) Mr. Saunders asserts, with musical illustrations, 
that in the G major Mass there is “‘ a distinct approach to an inverted 
rendering ” of a theme that occurs in the Eb (and also in an earlier) 
Mass, he rivals the most fanciful achievements of modern Quellenforschung : 
on such principles, all music consists of reminiscences. saejed 


Wagner and‘ Die Meistersinger’. By Robert M. Rayner. pp. 263. (Oxford 
University Press, 1940) 15s. 

The aim of this ‘‘ experiment in musical biography ”’, as the author 
rightly calls it, is to se “the process by which a great work of art is 
called into existence ” : to study its diverse sources, their formation and 
development in the artist’s mind and the motivation thereof in his life. 
For such an experiment the ‘ Meistersinger’ is obviously a fit subject. 
The sources? Wagner found them in the histories of Grimm and 
Gervinius ; in, Mr. Rayner suggests, August Hagen’s ‘ Norika’, an 
evocative study of Hans Sachs’s Nuremberg ; in plays by Kotzebue, 
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Hoffmann, Deinhartstein ; in a comic opera by Lortzing. Their forma- 
tion and development in the artist’s mind? There is that early draft of 
the ‘ Tannhauser’ period, as perfect an Athene as ever sprouted from 
the head of Zeus, except that there, for — Sachs’s cause was 
essentially a mere pean against pedantry. e development of this 
and its motivation? There is the rich tale of Wagner’s life between the 
first draft and the ultimate one, whence can be gathered just how and 
when and why he discovered the impulse, the vision and the technique 
to galvanize that cause, to make of it a positive message and inspiration. 

On the whole the experiment comes off. The spotlight upon the single 
masterpiece and segment of relevant biography obliterates hackneyed 
associations ; one sees afresh and vividly, If occasionally the perspective 
is distorted, that perhaps is the defect of a virtue. Thus Mr. Rayner 
misses what the humdrum biographer plodding his way out of ‘ Tristan’s ’ 
Valley of Despair to the Delectable Mountains of the ‘ Meistersinger ’ 
cannot help seeing—the fact that a fundamental act of spiritual progress 
has taken place, that passion has been surpassed, but not extinguished, 
that at the root of Sachs’s philosophy lies a tragic renunciation. “‘ It 
would ”’, he writes, “ be out of keeping with Sachs’s sturdy commonsense 
his essential bigness of spirit, to think of him as the victim of a sentimental 
infatuation for a young girl’. He proceeds to argue the point, not very 
satisfactorily. In Act II Sachs “ playfully repudiates all thought of 
winning ”» Eva—but the playfulness was surely a mask. When Walther 
finally enchants Eva with his Preislied in Act III the “ playful ” paternal 
friend of the previous act does not tactfully retire ; on the contrary he 
makes an exhibition of himself and it is upon his breast before Walther’s 
that Eva falls. What could be more pointed? And yet Mr. Rayner 
does not even refer to this scene in this context. 

It remains to emphasize that the book is written with a fresh, nal, 
infectious enthusiasm and that it contains a wealth of scholarly detail, 


more or less familiar, to excite and rejoice the ‘ Meistersinger ’ lover. 
R. L. J. 


Verdi. By Dyneley Hussey. (‘ Master Musicians’ series.) pp. 355- 
(Dent, London, 1940) 5s. 6d. 

This is one of the best books on music or a musician published in 
England in recent years. It cannot have been an easy one to write, for 
all Mr. Hussey’s literary ability and thorough knowledge of his subject. 
(They only make it an easy one to read.) Verdi’s long and comparatively 
uneventful life, and his by no means picturesque c cter, provide a 
problem for the biographer only slightly less difficult than that which his 

Obertos’ and ‘ Giovanna d’Arcos’ and ‘ Stiffelios’ present to the 
conscientious critic. An ordinary man is a ten times more difficult 
biographical subject that a “ character” like Wagner or Mussorgsky. 
The fact that, as the reader knows, he was extraordinary as an artist 
makes the task no easier : if one avoids the temptation to try to make the 
man seem as great as his art, one runs the risk of drawing him as a com- 
plete nonentity employed by Inscrutable Providence as a pretext or 
channel for the creation of masterpieces with which he had no real 
connection. To say that Mr. Hussey has avoided both these dangers is 
by no means to give the merely negative praise it may appear to be. 
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He has drawn Verdi as a living, credible man, solid, seen in the round. 
The biographical part of the book, then, is first-rate—and has, incidentally, 
the advantage over Mr. Toye’s and Mr. Bonavia’s studies that Luzio’s 
two volumes of * Carteggi Verdiani ’, published in 1935, could be drawn 
upon for a considerable amount of interesting material: for instance, 
the information that, about 1868-70, Verdi contemplated an opera on 
Moliére’s ‘ Tartuffe ’. 

But, after all, Verdi the man is much less interesting and important 
than Verdi the composer. What of the critical portions of the book ? 
If anything, they are even better than the biographical. One may dis- 
agree with some of Mr. Hussey’s dicta—for instance, that “‘ Wagner’s 
‘ Rienzi’ is certainly inferior to anything Meyerbeer ever wrote” ; but 
his criticism in general is as convincing as it is penetrating. Like all our 
best English critics, he is first and foremost a humanist ; but his ear for 
characteristics of style is as keen as the most inhuman of German analyst's. 
His criticism is always lucid, incisive and technical—and technical 
without being nearly unreadable, ¢.g. : 

The tonic note of the new key of B flat is inserted into the unexpected chord of 

E major without warning or preparation, and so lifts the tonality up a minor fifth 


with a violence that must startle the ears even of those who do not know B flat 
from a bull’s foot. 


On one point in particular, where earlier critics have tended to go 
astray, Mr. Hussey is certainly right : 

The repetition of certain themes in Verdi’s operas has been seized upon as 
evidence of an indebtedness to Wagner’s Leitmotiv-principle. But that is to mis- 
understand that principle completely. For the Leitmotiv . . . is a short 
theme whose dual purpose is to provide material for the weaving of a continuous 
and coherent musical texture evoke in the hearer emotions aroused by the 
previous associations of the theme. At its best the Leitmotiv can be the means of 
achieving at once the most powerful dramatic effect, the most subtle characterization 
and the most highly , musical texture imaginable. . . . There is nothing 
of the kind to be fi in Verdi. When he repeats a theme, it is with only the 
simplest and least subtle intention. The nearest he comes to a psychological use of 
the repetition is when he wishes his characters to recall past happiness (and so to 
remind the audience of it) at a moment of crisis. .. . music never suggests, 
as Wagner’s often does, what lies behind their words or actions in the inmost thoughts 
of his characters. 

Above all, the book is beautifully proportioned. It is meant for the 
gencral reader—though, Heaven knows, no student of Verdi in any 
country will dare to ignore it—and equally detailed study. of the whole 
of Verdi’s output must cither have induced boredom in the reader (on 
the large scale) or resulted in inadequate treatment of that in Verdi 
which is Finer and enduring (on the small). Mr. Hussey has taken a 
more intelligent course. He has given little, but enough, space to the 
* Obertos ’ ary Stiffelios ’, and treated ‘ Rigoletto ’, *, ‘ Traviata ’ and the 
rest of the middle-period works adequately, even fully. But practically 
half of the whole book is devoted, quite rightly, to the four final master- 
pieces : ‘ Aida’, the Requiem, ‘ Otello’ and ‘ Falstaff’. There indeed 
1s something for the critic to bite on—and Mr. Hussey is very capable of 
chewing and digesting whatever he bites. The thirty-five-page study of 
* Otello ’ is especially good. Indeed, it is outstanding in an Sutstanding 
book. 


G. A. 
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The Arts and the Art of Criticism. By Theodore Meyer Greene. pp. 690, 
pl. goo. (Princeton University Press; Oxford University Press, 
1940 

It and pane wondered at that an attempt at a complete philosophical 
analysis of all the major arts (in which the author rather rashly includes 
that of the dance) should amount to a huge tome. What may well cause 
surprise is that so large a volume, including three hundred magnificent 
collotype plates which alone seem to be worth several times the modest 
price asked for it, could have been so handsomely and so cheaply pro- 
duced. Admiration of such a feat almost swallows up envy of America’s 
good fortune in keeping out of war. 

One also admires Professor Greene’s own even greater performance 
—a little breathlessly, it must be confessed. His five hundred pages of 
logical exposition and classification, severely purged of all literary blandish- 
ments, are as heavy-going for the ordinary reader as a mountain climb 
is to perform in his everyday outfit. It is not that he is likely to be pulled 
up by a great deal of philosophical terminology or outlandish English, 
but Professor Greene is so austere a writer and so anxious to compress 
the huge amount of his bare material into a not unmanageable space 
that he never allows himself to enliven his pages by the graces of imagery 
or wit. 

A book so difficult to read, especially at a time that has reduced 
leisure and contemplation to phantasms as distant as the opposite shores 
of the Atlantic, is hard to do justice to in the brief review which is all 
that a work dealing with all the arts can be given in a journal nominally 
devoted to only two of them and actually to one. Perhaps the fairest 
way of dealing with it is to show the author’s chief aims in a quotation 
from his preface : 

My procedure has been to explore, with copious illustrations, each of the six 
arts in turn [Music, Dance, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting and Literature 
(including Drama)], with special reference to their respective media, their several 
types of formal organization, and their expressive potentialities and limitations. 

s analysis has set in sh relief the distinctive characteristics of each art, but it 
has also revealed analogical relationships between them, and has made possible 
the formulation of certain basic categories which are applicable to all art as such. 
It has also prepared the way for a systematic analysis of critical principles and a 
formulation of artistic norms at once more general and more empirically oriented 
than would have otherwise been possible. 


The first 350 pages or so are taken up with minute analyses of the 
six arts under the main heads of “‘ matter”, “‘ form” and “ content”, 
with subdivisions branching out into ramifications almost as elaborate 
as those of the Linnaean botanical classification. When at last we come 
to the section entitled ‘ Principles of Criticism ’, we have been, as it were, 
almost stunned into believing Professor Greene’s assertion that “ critics 
and philosophers of art need one another’s help”. Indeed, there is 
probably a good deal of truth in his observation oe “ critics and philo- 


sophers have tended to forget their mutual dependence, and both alike 
have suffered from unhealthy isolation ” ; but is it quite certain that the 
critic can “forge the conceptual tools requisite to precise [reviewer's 
italics] critical analysis and evaluation” by resorting to philosophy ? 
Professor Greene himself begins (pp. 4-5) by questioning what he terms 
“ the objectivity of esthetic quality”, and one asks whether it is really 
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certain that the artistic object absolute qualities, or whether they 
are not subjectively variable by the recipient’s feeling, taste, knowledge 
or experience. One cannot help wondering whether Professor Greene 
has not plumped for the objective view for the sake of a system that satisfies 
his scholarly mind. However, one need not agree with that system to 
find his exposition most stimulating as a whole and absorbingly interesting 
in many of its minute details. E. B. 


Thomson’s Collectiors of National Song, with Special Reference to the Contri- 
butions of Haydn and ere By Cecil Hopkinson and C. B. Oldman, 
(‘ Edinburgh > el Society Transactions’, Vol. II, Pt. 1. 
Session 1938-9). 11. Edinburgh, 1940.) 
(obtainable by only). 

This volume, which also contains an essay on ‘ The Development of 
Scott’s Minstrelsy’, by M. R. Dobie, not being obtainable by the general 
public, cannot perhaps be regarded as of sufficiently wide interest to 
justify a review. At the same time it provides such useful information 
on a special subject and is so handsomely illustrated that one is not at all 
sure whether it would not be worth while joining the Edinburgh Biblio- 
graphical Society merely for the sake of getting hold of this book ; unless, 
of course, one happens to be a reviewer favoured with a free copy, a 
a privilege that must, after all, be repaid in the only adequate way—by 
a review. 

The paper on Thomson’s folksong collections is of interest to the musi- 
cian rather than to the literary student, though the authors point out 
that the latter might find just as much material for study in them. 

It seeks in the first place to determine, and in part to collate, the main editions 
and issues to Thomson’s collections of Scottish, Welsh and Irish songs, and to fix 


the dates at which they were published ; and in the second place to establish the 
first appearance of the successive editions of the musical settings furnished by Haydn 


and Beethoven. 
Thus do the authors define their aim, and they it out as experts 
will, with scrupulous accuracy and attention to detail. Information on 


matters of interest connected with the different editions, including a 
deal concerning the collaboration of composers like Pleyel, Hummel, 
eber, Shield and Bishop, having first been given in the form of a pre- 
fatory essay, a tabulated 1 list of the editions follows, giving dates and 
composers’ names among other particulars, as well as a bibliography 
and a list of collations. “SThe ten plates reproducing the delightful title- 
pages are exceptionally beautiful, but perhaps the most valuable feature 
are the complete thematic catalogues of all the settings made for Thomson 
by Haydn (187) and Beethoven (126). The former is justly claimed 


to be a pioneer contribution to that composer’s bibli y- Not only have the 
edition, but they are 
nowhere adequately recorded. 


That is to say they were nowhere so recorded until Messrs. Hopkinson and 
Oldman set about the task. This piece of work done by them is com- 
pletely trustworthy. Finally, it is enriched by a —— of a 
lendidly characteristic portrait of Thomson by William Nicholson, 
the original water-colour drawing of which is in the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery. E. B. 
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Il segreto del quattrocento : musiche ariose e¢ poesia popolaresca. By Fausto 


Torrefranca. (* Vie nuove della storia musicale’). pp. 411, with 
musical appendix, pp. 163. (Hoepli, Milan, 1939.) 

On reading this book I was again and again reminded of a saying of 
Schopenhauer’s (‘ New Paralipomena’, IV, 304): “I do not know 
why it happens to occur to me that patriotism, when it tries to assert 
itself in the realm of science, is a dirty fellow who should be taken by the 
collar and thrown out.” 

The book, appearing under the title of a bad film or an inferior 
criminal novel, is a classic example of “ patriotic’ investigation. Its 
author is once more en his old war-path. He has already spent much 
of his life in an endeavour to “‘ dethrone ”’ Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and especially poor Car! Philipp Emanuel Bach, by ascribing the invention 
of the sonata drammatica to Italian masters, above all the legendary 
Giovanni Platti at Wirzburg, who in all probability was not an Italian 
at all. He has made Mozart a “ pupil ” of Giovanni Marco or Placido 
Rutini, one of the most miserable musicians produced by Florence, or 
indeed by Italy, merely because Leopold Mozart once asked his daughter 
Nannerl (in 1771) “ to pick out. . . some good sonatas by Rutini . . . ”’. 
Unfortunately even these few sonatas are anything but good. 

All this was child’s play compared with the present volume. I hope 
I may be regarded as above the suspicion of underrating Italian music. 
If I cared to make words, I might well claim that without Italy’s music 
half my life would have lost its point. But this entitles me to say that 
Torrefranca suffers from scientific mania of persecution, a form of psy- 
chosis that deserves closer study nowadays, since it threatens to spread 
alarmingly. He believes in an international conspiracy the object of 
which is to belittle the greatness of Italian music, in a musicological Treaty 
of Versailles that has given short shrift to Italy. “‘ Non faremo mai pit 
una politica di rinunzia!”’ Only the tragi-comic fact this time is that 
those most guilty of such unjust treatment are the Germans ! 

What Torrefranca claims above all is “ priority”. Italy must on no 
account be indebted to foreign influences and stimulants, she must have 
invented everything herself, her art must be “ autochthonous ”’, and he 
would like nothing so much as to trace it back to Romulus and Remus. 
Well, priority is a fine thing, even in art sometimes ; but what would 
become of Mozart, of Bach, of Palestrina, if their greatness were to be 
measured by priority ? The greatness of sixteenth-century Italian music 
too rests on assimilation and development, on the fact that it was very 
unimportant round about the year 1500, but meant a great deal by 1600. 

Being concerned mainly about priority, Torrefranca is constrained to 
make a great many discoveries in the as yet obscure musical history of the 
fifteenth century. And he makes them. He goes to work with a con- 
jurer’s technique. Greater and greater surprises await the reader : 
. . Ma sorprese ben grandi attendono il lettore che desideri 
vivere nuove avventure, nel nostro piccolo grande deserto . . . ” (p. 86). 
The Italian quattrocento is a desert into which Torrefranca plants countless 
oases. These oases, or mirages, show the loveliest date-palms, and the 
freshest springs gush from them. For the secret of the quattrocento is that 
Italy, or more precisely northern Italy, and most precisely Venice, 
produced an art-form, the villota arcaica, that was the mother’s womb for 
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all the later art-forms of the sixteenth-century : the madrigal, the French 
chanson, every sort of dance-form, the ricercar—in short the whole expressive 
musical art of the time, an art that has recently been too often sum- 
marized under the much-abused name of musica reservata. mtet o 
cento was, then, according to the great secret unveiled by To anca, 
a “‘ secolo italianissimo ”’, and not, as a stupid world and above all parti- 
cularly stupid musical scholars had hitherto supposed, the century of 
Dunstable, Dufay, Ockeghem and Josquin. 

For the purpose of revealing these secrets Torrefranca his 
tactics. He is sometimes a sapper cutting breaches into the dark primeval 
forest of the fifteenth century ; but he also carries a double-barrelled 
gun with which to shoot down disagreeable truths and opponents—and 
whom does he not regard as his opponent ? (The most dangerous of them 
he leaves alone, however, as for instance the greatest connoisseur of the 
Italian quattrocento, Fernando Lwuizzi, whose name he does not mention.) 
Again, he is a vendor in the market-place who incessantly cries up the 
questionable wares of his hypotheses with the assertion: “ . . . we have 
incontrovertibly proved . . . ”. But most of all is he a conjurer, I repeat, 
and a clumsy as well as a passionate conjurer. 

His trick, his passion, is to antedate. He has need to do so. The 
manuscript and printed sources at his disposal do not go back beyond 
about 1480 and they reach far beyond 1530 on the other side. His 
attempt may thus be roughly compared to that of a musicologist of the 
year 2340 who, on the basis of Arnold Schoenberg’s works published 
between 1890 and 1910, should take it into his head to write a book 
entitled ‘ The Secret of the Nineteenth Century’. The works he deals 
with simply must be shown as dating from earlier times. And what 
are they ? They have long been known. They are folksong arrangements 
like Compére’s ‘ Scaramella’ ; dance-songs and /frottole degenerating into 
vulgar ditties (of a kind called nii by Torrefranca) ; essays in dial 
form by frottolists of about 1500 ; and quodlibets. For Torrefranca et 
are documents of a new “ contrappunto arioso ” anticipating the whole 
development of the sixteenth oe and already foreshadowing the 
“‘ stile concertante”’. The centre of this artistic practice is Venice ; 
Florence, for very good reasons, is relegated to the background. Neither 
do we hear much of Milan, Ferrara or Mantua, and no answer is forth- 
coming to the question why about 1500 the music of Mantua enjoyed 
such a great vogue in Venice. 

No explanation is given why these forms died out or lost their vitality 
about 1540, just as no reason is given for the fact that the “ canzon 
francese ”’ is not called “‘ canzon italiana ”’, if it was really a growth from 
Italian soil. If the villota arcaica preserved and further developed the great 
traditions of the Italian trecento, any conscientious scholar would take it 
to be a transformed remnant of the motetus rather than a new departure. 
A ray of light is, indeed, thrown on this truth on p. 138, where L. Fogliano’s 
Quodlibet of 1508 is mentioned : “ é di lontana origine motettistica ”. 
The new musical form that excited interest at that time was the frottola, 
with its irregularity in the function of parts, of melody, of the supporting 
bass and the filling middle voices ; and it is from a musico-literary form 
treated in the manner of the frottola, the canzone-stanza, that the madrigal 
originated, a fact already shown by Gaetano Cesari, an incomparably 
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more careful, honest and subtle investigator than Torrefranca. The 
process may be followed in detail, like the evolution of a butterfly from 
the chrysalis, while the assertion that the madrigal proceeded from the 
villota arcaica resembles some naturalist’s claim that an egg was capable 
of producing a rabbit or a hedgehog. 

It would be quite amusing to watch the play of Torrefranca’s fingers 
at his greater and smaller feats of legerdemain in the matter of antedating 
such compositions as are vital to his argument, did not space forbid. 
But it may be said that one of his tricks is simply to declare such pieces to 
have once existed and to be now lost to us or to have been destroyed, 
mainly owing to the obscenity of their texts. But although we know of an 
auto da fé in Savonarola’s Florence, there is no record of any such thing 
in Venice. Are we to regard the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as a 
period of old-maidish prudery, forsooth? If so, we may well ask why 
the texts and the music of the canti carnascialeschi were preserved—which, 
by the way, Torrefranca also ignores, although (? or because) they would 
have given him unmistakable indications of the style of the villota arcaica, 
thanks to the possibility of dating them precisely. 

Another of his sleights of hand is to pretend ignorance. He lays 
stress, for instance, on the importance of the dialogued “ macabre ” 
strambotti and sonnets by Serafino dell’ Aquila, such as the following : 


Morte !—** Che voy ? bramo.—*‘ eccomi apresso "’. 
Prendimi.—“‘ a che ?"’—che manchi il mio dolore. 
Non posso ”.—Oime non poy non per adesso” . . . &c. 


But had not Petrarch already written similar dialogues in sonnet form, 
though not “ macabre” ones? Is Torrefranca really unacquainted with 
French pieces like the following, ascribed to Eustache Deschamps 
(CEuvres, X, No. 18) : 


Mort, je me plaing.—De qui ?—De toy. 
—Que t’ay je fait >—Ma dame as pris. 
—C'est vérité.—Dy moy pour quoy. 

—Il me plaisait.—Tu as mespris... . &c. 


Serafino, a companion of Josquin’s, was the pupil of a “ Nether- 
lander” in music. Suppose that he wrote his dialogued octaves and 
sonnets for his friend Josquin and that the latter should thus be counted 
among the originators of the villota arcaica ? 

Let it be proved by two examples that Torrefranca does not under- 
stand the poetic forms of his mother-tongue, and that he does not know 
his sources accurately. Such Beckmesser methods are not usually my 
way ; but in the case of one who is himself so fanatical a Beckmesser, 
who neglects no opportunity of blackguarding his colleagues, one may 
well play the part of Wagner’s “ marker”. On Pp. 171 Torrefranca 
mentions a dialogue by B. Tromboncino (Vogel, ‘ Bibliothek’, 1519' 
and 1520), which he reprints thus : 


—Glie pur cocent’el fier desir ch’o in core 
—Qual’é questo desir ch’el cor te coce ? ://: 
—Ch’ascolti un mio pensier con lieto volto. 
—Che cosa voi da me? Di’, ch’io t’ascolto. 
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—Un certo effetto tutto pien d’ardore. 
—Raffrena el to voler caldo ¢ atroce. 
—Non posso, ché troppo aspro é il suo furore. 
—Che voi ch’io faccia s’el tuo ardor ti noce ? 


If he had looked at Andrea Antico’s print more carefully, he would have 
noticed that Tromboncino wishes the first distich to be repeated three 
times, The text is morn an octave, and indeed Torrefranca reproduces 
the next verse accurately, although he overlooks the fact that the edition 
of 1519 contains three verses. 

on PP. 537-9 he reprints a piece without words, argon as an 
example of a new instrumental form ; but it is a — Ffrottola, to be 
found (as an anonymous apy in Petrucci (VI, 6) with the words 
** Maledetto sia la fede’. It is hardly necessary to say that Torrefranca 
has misunderstood the metrical form of this piece (triple measure) from 
start to finish. 

The book is not valueless. It contains a series of reprints, ially 
from the Ms. It. Cl. IV, Nos. 1795-8, —— by the Biblioteca 
Marciana at Torrefranca’s instigation, the contents of which have 
recently been described also by Knud Jeppeson (‘ Acta musicologica ’, 
XI, 3, 1939) ; and both descriptions are susceptible to improvement. 

orrefranca enormously overrates the manuscript and, of course, ante- 
dates it, while he ignores other and equally important sources. The 
originals are accurately reproduced for connoisseurs, although without 
any indication of origin or composers. A series of them had already been 
issued by Riccardo Gandolfi (according to Cod. Firenze 1st. mus. Basevi 
2440), and it is a pity that Torrefranca has not given us unpublished 
ones in their place. 

Numerous questions are dealt with in this book, which presents a 
wealth of detailed i investigations of textual and musical criticism. But 
the uncritical reader must be warned. It is a book full of nationalistic 
falsification. The times of nationalist influences on science, however, 
have already passed their climax. There will be clothes made of wool 
and cotton again, and motor-tyres will no longer be made of synthetic 
rubber. Things will be better in quality and more durable. It is a good 
sign that in Italy itself a certain amount of opposition against such 
productions is beginning to make itself felt: the reader may be referred 
to the review of Torrefranca’s work by Benvenuto Desertori in the 
‘ Rivista musicale italiana’ (1939, pp. 645-51)—a review the gentle 
irony of which must unfortunately be regarded as beyond the com- 
prehension of the author of ‘ Il segreto del quattrocento ’. 1% 
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Barték, Béla, Divertimento for String Orchestra. Full Score (Boosey & 
Hawkes, London) 153s. 

This is an extraordinarily interesting work, not only for the intrinsic 
worth of the music, but as giving evidence of a new orientation in Barték’s 
work towards what I can only call “‘ melodic dissonance” as distinct 
from “‘ percussive dissonance’. The dissonances are no less acid, but 
being the result of melodic interplay rather than of a desire on the part 
of the composer to enforce his rhythmic conceptions, are more acceptable 
to the ear as well as being more logical to the mind. Altogether a fine 
work, and one that gives exercise to all one’s faculties. E.R. 


Barték, Béla. Mikrokosmos. Progressive Pieces for Piano. 6 vols. (Boosey 
& Hawkes, London.) Vols. 1-3, 3s. 6d. each ; Vols. 4-6, 5s. each. 
This collection of 153 small piano pieces, written by Barték over a 
period of several years, is equally valuable from the pedagogic and from 
the artistic point of view. The first two or three of the progressively 
graded books, it is true, will probably attract the teacher a good deal 
more than the performer, but even they contain much that is worth 
attention musically. The later pieces—more than a good half of the 
whole set—are fascinating to hear as well as good to play for the sake of 
their unfailing technical interest. Some of the titles indicate that a 
problem was uppermost in the composer’s mind: ‘ Pentatonic Melody ’, 
* Line and Point’, ‘ Crossed Hands’, ‘ Through the Keys ’, ‘ Change of 
Time’, ‘ Whole-tone Scale’, ‘ Subject and Reflection’, &c.; others 
show him aiming at expression: ‘ Big Fair,’ ‘ Dragons’ Dance ’, ‘ Song 
of the Fox’, ‘ Village Joke’, ‘ From the Diary of a Fly’, &c.; but 
it is those which point to a combination of his two aims that are 
most characteristic: ‘In Phrygian Mode’, ‘Chromatic Invention’, 
Stumblings’, &c. 

The collection is invaluable to those who wish to teach or learn 
practising a variety of devices that may turn up anywhere in modern 
piano music but are never encountered in the orthodox educational 
material, which ‘ Mikrokosmos’ should not altogether displace, but to 
which it will make an indispensable supplement. Most interesting 
problems of all kinds are constantly encountered. Among the few that 
can be mentioned here are a canon at the fifth below (Vol. I, No. 30), 
a scale containing a minor third and an augmented fourth (II, 58), a 
mixture of F major and minor (II, 59), Mixolydian on F¥ and Dorian 
on D combined (III, 70), bitonality combining a right-hand part with the 
key-signature of Ep and a left-hand one with that of Ff and G¥ (IV, 99), 
harmonics drawn from notes held down without having been struck 
(IV, 102), new pedal effects (IV, 107), special syncopations (V, 122, 133), 
use of minor seconds and major sevenths as harmonic foundation (VI, 144), 
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complex combined rhythms (VI, 148-9, 151-3). Occasionally a piece 
for four hands or a little song intervenes, and at the end of the first four 
books are thirty-two technical exercises with references to the pieces to 
which their study should be applied. E. B. 


Britten, Benjamin, Les Illuminations (Arthur Rimbaud) for Soprano or 
Tenor and String Orchestra. Full Score, incorporating Piano 
Reduction (Boosey & Hawkes, London) 153s. 

In this work Mr. Britten’s technical ingenuity functions at as high a 
level as ever. The disposition of the instruments and the scoring are 
perpetually interesting, and show an ear astonishingly aware of the 
variety of colour to be obtained from strings. The disturbing element 
still resides, however, in the nature of the ideas upon which each of the 
settings is based. These ideas have an improvisatory air, as though the 
composer had quickly seized them, not so much for their emotional 
content—which is small—but for the opportunities they offered for 
technical development. I say “ technical” advisedly, for the ideas do 
not fructify emotionally, but are, as it were, exhibited from different 
viewpoints and in different lights. The drawback to this quite legitimate 
way of composing is that once one has walked round the exhibition there 
is little more to be seen or known. E. R. 


Finzi, Gerald, Seven Unaccompanied Partsongs. Poems by Robert Bridges. 
Score. (Oxford University Press) as. 

These partsongs, first published separately at different periods within 
the last six years, are now issued under one cover. They make a finely- 
balanced and homogeneous set. The ardent lyricism of the music, a 
perfect match for the words, is controlled by a hand that knows exactly 
when too much cerebral pressure is applied : the impulse is therefore 
never deadened, but is allowed to expand freely within a contrapuntal 
framework. The chosen key is sometimes too rigidly adhered to, but the 
delicacy and subtlety of the word-setting is always compensation enough. 
When the composer does explore beyond the implications of a partic 
key, as in ‘ Nightingales ’, it is done with such a logical purpose that the 
difficulties for the singers are minimized to the uttermost. The whole 
set is a fine illustration of English lyricism at its highest. E.R. 


Jacob, Gordon, Concerto for Oboe and Strings. Arranged for Oboe and 
Piano by the Composer. (Williams, London) 4s. 6d. 

The craftsman has here assumed too much control. This is mani- 
fested in the lack of emotional links between the various ideas. A cross- 
section made anywhere in the work will reveal excellent material cleanly 
presented, but difficulties arise when one tries to correlate such sections. 
I all the more regret this assumption of control on the part of the craftsman 
when, as in the last dozen bars of the first movement, I see to what imagi- 
native uses the composer can put his material. There are three 
movements. E.R. 


Milford, Robin, A Book of Songs for Voice and Piano. (Oxford University 
Press.) 5s. 

The best in this collection of ten songs—and the best are very good 

indeed—are those where the composer keeps within the bounds dictated 
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Barték, Béla, Divertimento for String Orchestra. Full Score (Boosey & 
Hawkes, London) 153. 

This is an extraordinarily interesting work, not only for the intrinsic 
worth of the music, but as giving evidence of a new orientation in Barték’s 
work towards what I can only call ‘‘ melodic dissonance” as distinct 
from “‘ percussive dissonance’. The dissonances are no less acid, but 
being the result of melodic interplay rather than of a desire on the part 
of the composer to enforce his rhythmic conceptions, are more acceptable 
to the ear as well as being more logical to the mind. Altogether a fine 
work, and one that gives exercise to all one’s faculties. E.R. 


Barték, Béla. Mikrokosmos. Progressive Pieces for Piano. 6 vols. (Boosey 
& Hawkes, London.) Vols. 1-3, 3s. 6d. each ; Vols. 4-6, 5s. each. 
This collection of 153 small piano pieces, written by Barték over a 
period of several years, is equally valuable from the pedagogic and from 
the artistic point of view. The first two or three of the progressively 
graded books, it is true, will probably attract the teacher a good deal 
more than the performer, but even they contain much that is worth 
attention musically. The later pieces—more than a good half of the 
whole set—are fascinating to hear as well as good to play for the sake of 
their unfailing technical interest. Some of the titles indicate that a 
problem was uppermost in the composer’s mind: ‘ Pentatonic Melody ’, 
* Line and Point’, ‘ Crossed Hands’, ‘ Through the Keys ’, ‘ Change of 
Time’, ‘ Whole-tone Scale’, ‘Subject and Reflection’, &c.; others 
show him aiming at expression: ‘ Big Fair,’ ‘ Dragons’ Dance’, ‘ Song 
of the Fox’, ‘ Village Joke’, ‘ From the Diary of a Fly’, &c.; but 
it is those which point to a combination of his two aims that are 
most characteristic: ‘In Phrygian Mode’, ‘Chromatic Invention’, 
Stumblings’, &c. 

The collection is invaluable to those who wish to teach or learn 
practising a variety of devices that may turn up anywhere in modern 
piano music but are never encountered in the orthodox educational 
material, which ‘ Mikrokosmos’ should not altogether displace, but to 
which it will make an indispensable supplement. Most interesting 
problems of all kinds are constantly encountered. Among the few that 
can be mentioned here are a canon at the fifth below (Vol. I, No. 30), 
a scale containing a minor third and an augmented fourth (II, 58), a 
mixture of F major and minor (II, 59), Mixolydian on F# and Dorian 
on D combined (III, 70), bitonality combining a right-hand part with the 
key-signature of Eb and a left-hand one with that of F# and G# (IV, 99), 
harmonics drawn from notes held down without having been struck 
(IV, 102), new pedal effects (IV, 107), special syncopations (V, 122, 133), 
use of minor seconds and major sevenths as harmonic foundation (VI, 144), 
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complex combined rhythms (VI, 148-9, 151-3). Occasionally a piece 
for four hands or a little song intervenes, and at the end of the first four 
books are thirty-two technical exercises with references to the pieces to 
which their study should be applied. E. B. 


Britten, Benjamin, Les Illuminations (Arthur Rimbaud) for Soprano or 
Tenor and String Orchestra. Full Score, incorporating Piano 
Reduction (Boosey & Hawkes, London) 15s. 

In this work Mr. Britten’s technical ingenuity functions at as high a 
level as ever. The disposition of the instruments and the scoring are 
perpetually interesting, and show an ear astonishingly aware of the 
variety of colour to be obtained from strings. The disturbing element 
still resides, however, in the nature of the ideas upon which each of the 
settings is based. These ideas have an improvisatory air, as though the 
composer had quickly seized them, not so much for their emotional 
content—which is small—but for the opportunities they offered for 
technical development. I say “ technical” advisedly, for the ideas do 
not fructify emotionally, but are, as it were, exhibited from different 
viewpoints and in different lights. The drawback to this quite legitimate 
way of composing is that once one has walked round the exhibition there 
is little more to be seen or known. E.R. 


Finzi, Gerald, Seven Unaccompanied Partsongs. Poems by Robert Bridges. 
Score. (Oxford University Press) 2s. 

These partsongs, first published separately at different periods within 
the last six years, are now issued under one cover. They make a finely- 
balanced and homogeneous set. The ardent lyricism of the music, a 
perfect match for the words, is controlled by a hand that knows exactly 
when too much cerebral pressure is applied: the impulse is therefore 
never deadened, but is allowed to expand freely within a contrapuntal 
framework. The chosen key is sometimes too rigidly adhered to, but the 
delicacy and subtlety of the word-setting is always compensation enough. 
When the composer does explore beyond the implications of a partic 
key, as in ‘ Nightingales ’, it is done with such a logical purpose that the 
difficulties for the singers are minimized to the uttermost. The whole 
set is a fine illustration of English lyricism at its highest. E.R. 


Jacob, Gordon, Concerto for Oboe and Strings. Arranged for Oboe and 
Piano by the Composer. (Williams, London) 4s. 6d. 

The craftsman has here assumed too much control. This is mani- 
fested in the lack of emotional links between the various ideas. A cross- 
section made anywhere in the work will reveal excellent material cleanly 
presented, but difficulties arise when one tries to correlate such sections. 
I all the more regret this assumption of control on the part of the craftsman 
when, as in the last dozen bars of the first movement, I see to what imagi- 
native uses the composer can put his material. There are three 
movements. E.R. 


Milford, Robin, A Book of Songs for Voice and Piano. (Oxford University 
Press.) 5s. 
The best in this collection of ten songs—and the best are very 
indeed—are those where the composer keeps within the bounds dictated 
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by the lyrical impulse. The moment these bounds are transcended, as in 
‘I will not let thee go’, he loses his sense of direction and clings to 
anything likely to offer a way out. This makes the music unconvincing 
and forced. Fortunately such alien — are here rarely visited by the 
composer, which is one good reason for recommending the volume to 
singers looking for songs that combine charm and musicianship to a high 


degree. E. R. 


Oxford Orchestral Series. Edited by W. Gillies Whittaker. (Oxford 
University Press.) 
Bach, J. C., Overture to ‘ Orione’ or ‘ Diana vendicata’, arranged by 
Guy Warrack. Score 33. 
Galuppi, Baldassare, Overture in D, arranged by Guy Warrack. 
re 2s. 6d. 
Purcell, Three Dances from ‘ The Fairy Queen’, arranged for Strings 
by Reginald Jacques. Score 2. 
Charm, rather than individuality of expression, distinguishes the first 
two of these new editions to the Oxford Orchestral Series. Eighteenth- 
century formalism can be captivating if the composer’s imagination is 
constantly alert to seize upon and enlarge inferences discovered within 
the simple harmonic and rhythmic schemes employed. If this alertness 
is lacking, as is mostly the case in these two scores, the charm, through 
lack of surprising elements, becomes stale. It is, however, a different 
matter with the Purcell Dances, formally slight as they are. Here the 
harmonic imagination seizes upon the smallest point in order to intensify 
the expressiveness of the music. The editing of all three scores is excellent. 
E. R. 


Scarlatti, Domenico, Sonata in D minor (No. 7) for Violin and Piano. 
Arranged and edited by Lionel Salter. (Augener, London) 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Salter, who has arranged and edited this Sonata, gives logical 
reasons in his prefatory note for regarding eight of Scarlatti’s sonatas, 
originally included in the collected edition as piano works, as really for 
violin and piano. Whether these reasons are valid I am not in a position 
to judge ; all I can say is that their practical outcome in this arrangement 
is highly satisfactory. The Sonata is in four movements (instead of the 
one of the piano sonatas or suites), and its wealth of contrasting material 
should make it popular with violinists. E.R. 


Westrup, J. A., When Israel came out of Egypt. Motet for Double Choir 
Unaccompanied. Score (Augener, London) 3s. 

It required some courage, no doubt, to write a new setting of words of 
which Samuel Wesley had made an eight-part motet (in Latin) that 
remains a magnificent example of English choral music. Mr. Westrup’s, 
however, is a setting in the vernacular and in an idiom that represents 
modern choral technique, and if he kept to the precedent of an eight-part 
texture, he was content in no other respect to defer to conventions. He 
does not even cling throughout to his own device of a lay-out for double 
choir, but lets his eight parts intermingle freely wherever a strictly 
antiphonal use of two separate groups of singers is not indicated by his 
conception of the text. His aim, clearly, was strong, bold, effective 
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choral writing, free from pedantry and often resulting in strident clashes 
that owe far more to imagination than to calculation. At the same time 
the music is never freakish or experimental : its basis is a keen sense of 
what will sound well from an elaborate combination of unaccompanied 
voices and a feeling for intricate counterpoint that is the more alive and 
telling for using the advantages of learning without making displays of it 
for its own sake. E. B. 


The Two-Piano Series. Edited by Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson : 

Bach, Gigue in C, arranged by Charles Ross, 3s. Organ Prelude 
( Toccata) in D minor, arranged by Vera Towsey, 48 

Bizet, Carillon and Farandole from ‘ L’ Arlésienne ’ , pea wa by Brian 
Easdale, 3s. and 3s. 6d. 

Liszt, La Campanella, arranged by Colin Taylor, 4s. 6d. 

Walton, William, Popular Song from ‘ Fagade’, arranged by Matyas 
Seiber, 3s. 

Wood, Thomas, Waltzing Mathilda, 3s. 6d. 

The playing on two pianos, which is scarcely less pleasurable than the 
home performance of chamber music, is too little cultivated not only 
because a pair of instruments is rarely found in one room, but also because 
the stock of original music worth doing again and again is distressingly 
small. At the same time there is no medium in which music loses so 
little by transcription, and this admirable series is therefore none the 
worse for continuing with a second batch of contributions in which six 
out of seven works are arrangements. Pianists who hunt in couples, in 
fact, stand to gain in two ways from such publications. They may 
come to know a good work unfamiliar to them in its origi inal form, as 
will almost certainly be the case with the Bach ‘ Gigue ’, which comes 
from a trio sonata for two violins and figured bass ; and they may for 
the first time find themselves able to play virtuoso music otherwise 
inaccessible to them, like the Paganini-Liszt * Campanella’, which is still 
quite enticingly but not invincibly difficult in the present transcription. 

It is to be hoped that more of this kind of thing will be published. 
The Chopin studies, for instance, could thus be made available to normal 

ianists in a very attractive form. Meanwhile, here are some good things. 

ch’s organ music has just the right kind of stiff grandeur on two pianos, 
the playing of which must always sound just a little mechanical unless it 
is rehearsed minutely for concert performance. The Bizet pieces are 
excellently suited, especially the ‘ Farandole ’ where it combines with the 
* Marche de Turenne’. The Walton number joins up well with another 
from ‘ Fagade ’ published in the same series earlier, and Thomas Wood’s 
** frolic ”, as he calls it, is an amusing barrel-organ fantasy by one who 
must be taken seriously as a composer though he can make fun of music. 

E. B. 
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by the lyrical impulse. The moment these bounds are transcended, as in 
‘I will not let thee go’, he loses his sense of direction and clings to 
anything likely to offer a way out. This makes the music unconvincing 
and forced. Fortunately such alien — are here rarely visited by the 
composer, which is one good reason for recommending the volume to 


singers looking for songs that combine charm and musicianship to a high 
degree. E. R. 


Oxford Orchestral Series. Edited by W. Gillies Whittaker. (Oxford 

University Press.) 

Bach, J. C., Overture to ‘ Orione’ or ‘ Diana vendicata’, arranged by 
Guy Warrack. Score 3s. 

Galuppi, Baldassare, Overture in D, arranged by Guy Warrack. 
Score 2s. 6d. 

Purcell, Three Dances from ‘ The Fairy Queen’, arranged for Strings 
by Reginald Jacques. Score 3s. 

Charm, rather than individuality of expression, distinguishes the first 
two of these new editions to the Oxford Orchestral Series. Eighteenth- 
century formalism can be captivating if the composer’s imagination is 
constantly alert to seize upon and enlarge inferences discovered within 
the simple harmonic and rhythmic schemes employed. If this alertness 
is lacking, as is mostly the case in these two scores, the charm, through 
lack of surprising elements, becomes stale. It is, however, a different 
matter with the Purcell Dances, formally slight as they are. Here the 
harmonic imagination seizes upon the smallest point in order to intensify 
the expressiveness of the music. The editing of all three scores is excellent. 

E. R. 


Scarlatti, Domenico, Sonata in D minor (No. 7) for Violin and Piano. 
Arranged and edited by Lionel Salter. (Augener, London) 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Salter, who has arranged and edited this Sonata, gives logical 
reasons in his prefatory note for regarding eight of Scarlatti’s sonatas, 
originally included in the collected edition as piano works, as really for 
violin and piano. Whether these reasons are valid I am not in a position 
to judge ; all I can say is that their practical outcome in this arrangement 
is highly satisfactory. The Sonata is in four movements (instead of the 
one of the piano sonatas or suites), and its wealth of contrasting material 
should make it popular with violinists. E. R. 


Westrup, J. A., When Israel came out of Egypt. Motet for Double Choir 
Unaccompanied. Score (Augener, London) 33. 

It required some courage, no doubt, to write a new setting of words of 
which Samuel Wesley had made an eight-part motet (in Latin) that 
remains a magnificent example of English choral music. Mr. Westrup’s, 
however, is a setting in the vernacular and in an idiom that represents 
modern choral technique, and if he kept to the precedent of an eight-part 
texture, he was content in no other respect to defer to conventions. He 
does not even cling throughout to his own device of a lay-out for double 
choir, but lets his eight parts intermingle freely wherever a strictly 
antiphonal use of two separate groups of singers is not indicated by his 
conception of the text. His aim, clearly, was strong, bold, effective 
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choral writing, free from pedantry and often resulting in strident clashes 
that owe far more to imagination than to calculation. At the same time 
the music is never freakish or experimental : its basis is a keen sense of 
what will sound well from an elaborate combination of unaccompanied 
voices and a feeling for intricate counterpoint that is the more alive and 
telling for using the advantages of |-arning without making displays of it 
for its own sake. - £B 


The Two-Piano Series. Edited by Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson : 

Bach, Gigue in C, arranged by Charles Ross, 3s. Organ Prelude 
( Toccata) in D minor, arranged by Vera Towsey, 4s. 

Bizet, Carillon and Farandole from ‘ L’ Arlésienne’, arranged by Brian 
Easdale, 3s. and 3s. 6d. 

Liszt, La Campanella, arranged by Colin Taylor, 4s. 6d. 

Walton, William, Popular Song from ‘ Fagade’, arranged by Matyas 
Seiber, 3s. 

Wood, Thomas, Waltzing Mathilda, 3s. 6d. 

The playing on two pianos, which is scarcely less pleasurable than the 
home performance of chamber music, is too little cultivated not only 
because a pair of instruments is rarely found in one room, but also because 
the stock of original music worth doing again and again is distressingly 
small. At the same time there is no medium in which music loses so 
little by transcription, and this admirable series is therefore none the 
worse for continuing with a second batch of contributions in which six 
out of seven works are arrangements. Pianists who hunt in couples, in 
fact, stand to gain in two ways from such publications. They may 
come to know a good work unfamiliar to them in its original form, as 
will almost certainly be the case with the Bach ‘ Gigue’, which comes 
from a trio sonata for two violins and figured bass ; and they may for 
the first time find themselves able to play virtuoso music otherwise 
inaccessible to them, like the Paganini-Liszt ‘Campanella’, which is still 
quite enticingly but not invincibly difficult in the present transcription. 

It is to be hoped that more of this kind of thing will be published. 
The Chopin studies, for instance, could thus be made available to normal 
sa in a very attractive form. Meanwhile, here are some good things. 

ch’s organ music has just the right kind of stiff grandeur on two pianos, 
the playing of which must always sound just a little mechanical unless it 
is rehearsed minutely for concert performance. The Bizet pieces are 
excellently suited, especially the ‘ Farandole ’ where it combines with the 
* Marche de Turenne’. The Walton number joins up well with another 
from ‘ Fagade ’ published in the same series earlier, and Thomas Wood’s 
** frolic ”, as he calls it, is an amusing barrel-organ fantasy by one who 
must be taken seriously as a composer though he can make fun of music. 

E. B. 
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To the Editor,‘ Music & Letters’ 
Sir, 

I should be glad if you would kindly publish the following list of 
further items added to the Hardy music in the collection in Colby College 
Library since the publication of my article, ‘Thomas Hardy Music’, 
in your issue of April 1940 and of my letter containing additional 
information printed in your July number : 

Garpiner, H. Balfour : 

‘The Hangman’s Song’. Words and Music in Thomas Hardy’s 
hand, in the programme of ‘The Three Wayfarers’, 
November 27th 1911. (This is the same song as that listed as 
* The Stranger’s Song ’ in ‘ Music & Letters’, April 1940, p. 177.) 

Pouncy, Harry : 


* Rolli-cum-rorum ’ : Air for the Song from ‘ The Trumpet- Major ’, 

harmonized by Boyton Smith (see below). 
Smitu, Boyton : 

Three Carols, sung by the Mellstock Quire, 1800-1840 : 
No. 59. ‘OQ What Unbounded Goodness, Lord ’. 
No. és * Behold the Morning Star Arise ’. 
No. 72. ‘ Behold ! Good News to Man is Come.’ 
Harmonization of Traditional Carols, 1910, MS. (probably by 
Boyton Smith) ; photostat. 

* My Love’s gone a-fighting.” MS. (copied from original by Mrs. 
Gertrude Bugler) ; photostat. 

In the programme of ‘ The Trumpet-Major ’, December 5th 1912 : 
* Rolli-cum-rorum ’, harmonized from an air by Harry Pouncy, 
* Valencienne ’ (from ‘ Wessex Poems ’), ‘ Budmouth Dears ’ (from 
“The Dynasts ’). 

TRADITIONAL : 

* Langdon in F.’ Tess’s favourite chant, copied from Hardy’s own 
MS. by Mrs. Gertrude Bugler ; photostat. 

Music for ‘ The Play of St. George’, as played by the Frampton 
Family Orchestra ; photostat of MS. 

*O Jan, O Jan, O Jan.’ Music written out from memory by Thomas 
Hardy, copied by Jessica Stevens from Hardy’s MS. ; photostat. 

Yours faithfully, 
Cari J. WEBER. 


Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine, U.S.A., 


July 1940. 
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To the Editor, ‘ Music & Letters’ 


Sir, 

I have just read with the deepest interest Mr. J. A. Westrup’s article 
on ‘ Monteverdi and the Orchestra’ in the July ‘ Music & Letters’, 
and I should like to congratulate him upon his remarkably sane and 
scholarly piece of work. But perhaps I may be permitted to add a note 
upon the problem of the “ cornetts ” which Mr. Westrup propounds on 

€ 240. 

Hans Redlich’s suggestion that the tone of the oboe is similar to that 
of the cornett is, in my opinion, quite erroneous. Mr. Westrup’s sub- 
stitution of clarinets for those instruments is much nearer the mark ; 
but his addition of oboes to the clarinets would, I am convinced, depart 
further from the cornett tone than ever. 

I have in my possession an excellent specimen of the “ great ” cornett. 
It is built in D, and is furnished with six finger-holes, one thumb-hole 
and one open-standing key. The normal scale of the instrument, that 
of D major, is played by using the finger and thumb-holes alone. Because 
of its large size, it is only just possible for the player to cover the holes 
and at the same time to apply the mouthpiece to his lips. But also 
because of the size of the instrument, practically all the holes have had 
to be bored in wrong positions, and consequently only the fundamental 
note of the tube and its lower harmonics, when all the holes are closed, can 
be readily sounded in tune and with good tone. All other notes are “ fac- 
titious ’’ ; I use the old horn term in the sense that these notes have to be 
forced into tune by the lips. With considerable practice it is possible to 
play all notes in tune with a tone which possesses a kind of vocal quality ; 
though of course there are dynamic inequalities here and there. It will, 
however, be remembered that the cornetts, with the sackbuts, were 
formerly used in England to strengthen the voice-parts in religious music, 
and that the serpent, the “ big brother ” of the cornett family, actually 
lingered on in churches until well into the nineteenth century. 


The serpent, an old French specimen of which I possess and have 
Be upon, suffered from the same disabilities as regards real and 
actitious notes as did the cornett, only more so, since not one of the six 
finger-holes could be bored anywhere near its true position or in the 
required size. The instrument had to be constructed to suit the fingers 
of the human hand, and the scale had to be “ faked ” as well as possible 
under the circumstances. 

Of modern instruments, that which approaches in tone-quality most 
nearly to the old cornett is the saxophone, and I see no reason why it 
should not be used as a substitute for the older one. Puccini, in several 
aap in his ‘ Turandot ’, has used two saxophones for the very purpose 
‘or which the old cornett was used in churches—to support the voices and 
to keep them in tune. 

Mr. Westrup has, however, suggested that “it should not be beyond 
the ingenuity of instrument-makers to invent something that would at the 
same time successfully imitate the tone of the cornett and be easy for the 
oye of some modern instrument to master’. Of course the tone could 

analysed physically and synthesized electrically, but long before these 
devices were known the thing was done in a very simple and effective 
way. In the second volume of the ‘ Catalogue descriptif et analytique 
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du Musée instrumental du Conservatoire Royal de Musique de Bruxelles ’, 

by Victor Charles Mahillon, pagan at Ghent in 1909, there is on 
ges 405-406 a description of a reconstruction of a cornett which can 
played upon easily and accurately. The description is as follows : 

This is a straight tenor cornett in A, made for the Conservatoire concerts, where 
it was used for playing in the opening chorus of Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus ’, the last instance 
of the use of that old-time instrument in the orchestra. 

This cornett has received the improvements of modern manufacture : that is 
to say, the side holes have been bored in their correct itions and covered with 
plates to make it easier for the fingers to close them. Furthermore, it is furnished 
with a certain number of keys to facilitate correct intonation. 


I have examined this instrument and know that there are no great 
difficulties in constructing copies of it. Any brass player who knows the 
fingering of a wood-wind instrument ought to be able to master it in a 
short time. Surely one of our many bugler-fifers could tackle it. 


Yours faithfully, 
Percrvac R. Kirsy. 
University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg. 


July 17th 1940. 
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